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instructors  have  observed  the  effectiveness  of  “College  Outlines” 
as  supplements  to  the  prescribed  textbooks  and  as  valuable  aids  in 
reviewing  for  weekly  quizzes  and  final  examinations. 

SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  The  College  Outline  plan  of  methodically 
concentrating  all  the  essential  facts  of  a  course  gives  the  student 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  entire  subject.  With  this  thoroughly 
organized  system  of  study,  many  valuable  hours  of  the  student’s 
time  are  conserved  for  additional  important  research,  permitting 
an  extensive  program  of  outside  readings. 


INDISPENSABLE  "College  Outlines”  are  actually  encyclopedic 
handbooks  available  to  the  student  for  instant  reference.  Dean 
Justin  H.  Moore,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  College  Outlines  writes: 
“Of  necessity  there  is  a  minimum  of  verbiage; — as  indispensable 
as  an  adding  machine  to  statistical  workers.” 


AN  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURE  Practically  all  “College  Outlines” 
contain  a  Quick  Reference  Table  to  Standard  Textbooks,  an 
exclusive  feature  of  the  Series.  In  addition  to  showing  at  a  glance 
the  actual  page  on  which  topics  in  the  Outlines  are  discussed  in 
standard  texts,  the  Quick  Reference  Chart  also  directs  the  student 
to  a  wealth  of  parallel  readings  in  all  standard  textbooks. 

VISUAL  AIDS  Light  and  bold-face  types  in  various  styles  and 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION 


After  several  years’  experience  as  a  teacher  of  college 
history,  the  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
student  needs  a  manual  which  will  give  him  an  organized  view 
of  the  course  as  a  whole,  clarify  his  aims  in  studying,  provide 
definite  assignments,  furnish  comprehensive  test  questions, 
aid  in  review,  and  supply  the  minimum  essentials  of  facts  in 
a  briefer  form  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  text.  This  means  that 
the  text  should  be  used,  and  that  a  manual  should  supplement 
it.  Such  a  manual  should  be  more  than  a  mere  outline,  which 
repels,  rather  than  attracts,  the  average  student;  it  should  be 
a  summary  written  in  attractive  form,  which  gives  the  central 
facts,  leaving  the  details  to  the  text  and  to  collateral  readings. 
These  ideas  have  guided  the  writer  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume. 

This  book  does  not  embody  the  results  of  extensive  re¬ 
search;  rather,  it  follows  in  a  general  way  the  organization 
and  subject  matter  of  the  leading  texts  of  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.  From  practically  all  those  which  are  included  in  the 
references,  and  from  other  sources  not  mentioned,  the  author 
has  gained  information  which  he  has  included  in  the  present 
work.  To  all  such  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness,  but  he 
assumes  the  sole  blame  for  any  mistakes  that  may  appear 
herein. 

In  this  edition,  the  author  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude 
to  the  many  instructors  who  have  used  this  book  in  their 
classes.  Their  helpful  suggestions,  together  with  the  construc¬ 
tive  thoughts  of  teachers  who  have  criticized  previous  edi¬ 
tions,  have  been  embodied  in  the  present  book. 

J.  A.  R. 

Kingsville,  Texas 
March,  1939 
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PRDCCIPAL  TERRITORY  of  ihe  BRITISH  EMPIRE  -1933 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 


Aim:  to  note  the  salient  points  of  English  history  to  the  end  of 

Roman  control. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

600  B.C.-  55  B.  C. — Celtic  Invasions. 

15  B.C.-447  A.D. — The  Roman  Occupation. 


A.  WHY  STUDY  ENGLISH  HISTORY? 

England  heads  one  of  the  world’s  largest  empires.  In  the 
fields  of  self-government  and  law  she  stands  supreme;  some  of 
her  contributions  being  the  jury,  the  Cabinet  system,  and 
Parliament.  For  many  years  she  has  boasted  the  largest  navy 
and  merchant  marine  on  earth.  Her  empire  literally  stretches 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  her  language,  which  is  the  tongue 
of  commerce  and  industry,  is  more  widely  spoken  today  than 
any  other  language.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Eng¬ 
land  initiated  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  in  part  to  her 
extensive  colonies.  A  study  of  England,  moreover,  is  of 
particular  interest  to  Americans,  as  it  gives  a  background  for  a 
knowledge  of  American  history.  In  it  we  find  the  origins 
of  our  own  political,  social,  and  religious  institutions,  and  it 
enables  us  to  become  better  acquainted  with  one  of  our 
nearest  and  most  intimate  neighbors. 

B.  INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ON  BRITISH  HISTORY 

1.  FAVORABLE  LOCATION. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  England’s  commercial  leadership  is 
her  favorable  location  for  world  trade.  She  lies  within  easy 
reach  of  the  most  populous  portion  of  Europe,  and  is  on  the 
pathway  of  travel  between  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Furthermore,  she  is  favorably  situated  for  trade  with  Asia, 
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Africa  and  the  Americas.  The  fact  that  she  is  an  island,  rather 
than  a  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  also  been  of  help. 
She  has  been  near  enough  to  Europe  to  benefit  from  any  ex¬ 
tended  intellectual,  political  or  social  movement  originating 
there,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sea  has  protected  her  against 
military  invasions. 

2.  CLIMATE. 

Though  located  far  to  the  north,  the  British  Isles  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  warm  Gulf  Stream,  which  has  tempered  their 
climate.  They  are  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  rainfall — too 
heavy  perhaps  in  Ireland — which  has  promoted  crop  growing, 
made  possible  large  supplies  of  coal,  and  facilitated  textile 
manufacturing. 

3.  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  British  Isles  have  rich  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  tin 
and  other  minerals.  They  also  contain  many  short,  but  navig¬ 
able  rivers,  that  played  an  especially  important  part  in  trade 
before  the  development  of  the  railroad.  The  presence  of  good 
meadow  and  pasture  lands  has  promoted  stock  raising.  The 
soil,  which  is  fertile  except  in  the  mountains  and  peat  bogs, 
will  produce  most  of  the  ordinary  farm  crops,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  long  and  irregular  coast  line  contains  many 
good  harbors,  where  flourishing  cities  have  been  built. 

C.  NATURE  AND  SIZE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Roughly  speaking,  the  British  Empire  embraces  one-fifth  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  and  one-fourth  of  its  population.  Different 
types  of  government  are  necessary  for  such  diverse  peoples, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  those  capable  cf  complete  self- 
government,  to  those  in  the  most  backward  t^jritories,  utterly 
unable  to  govern  themselves.  The  Empire  added  to  the 
complexity  of  its  problem  by  acquiring  numerous  mandates  at 
the  close  of  the  World  War,  for  which  territory  it  is  nominally 
responsible  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  future  of  the  Empire 
is  conjectural.  Whether  it  will  grow  stronger,  hold  to¬ 
gether,  or  disintegrate,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
of  history. 

D.  PREHISTORIC  MAN  IN  BRITAIN 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  how  long  pre-historic  man  in¬ 
habited  the  British  Isles,  but  by  the  aid  of  certain  sciences  we 
have  learned  much  about  him.  The  anthropologist  has  con- 
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tributed  considerably  by  studying  human  remains;  the  archae¬ 
ologist  by  investigating  tools,  weapons,  and  dwelling  places; 
the  geologist  by  observing  the  strata  where  remains  were 
found;  and  the  philologist  by  studying  early  languages. 
The  sum  total  is  thus  considerable.  It  teaches  us  that  the 
old  stone  age  man  lived  chiefly  in  the  river  drifts,  used  un¬ 
ground  chipped  flint  weapons,  and  followed  the  occupation  of 
hunting.  Later,  however,  he  began  to  live  in  caves,  to  use  un¬ 
polished  weapons  with  handles  and  to  utilize  flint  arrowheads, 
bone  needles  and  skin  clothing.  He  still  hunted,  but  had  learned 
the  uses  of  fire,  and  had  become  a  crude  artist.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  continental  shelf  sank  and  the  British  Isles 
became  separated  from  Europe.  By  that  time  a  new  stone  age 
man  had  domesticated  animals;  eventually  he  made  use  of 
bronze  implements,  cultivated  the  soil,  spun  and  wove,  and 
began  to  live  in  houses.  What  became  of  pre-historic  man  is 
not  known  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Celtic  invaders  assimi¬ 
lated  him. 

E.  THE  CELTIC  INVASIONS,  600  B.C.-55  B.C. 

1.  NATURE  OF  THE  INVASIONS. 

The  Celtic  people  came  into  the  British  Isles  in  three  fairly 
distinct  waves,  or  groups,  probably  from  central  Europe.  The 
first  of  these  groups,  whose  descendants  survive  today  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  West  Scotland,  were  called  the  Goidels  or  Gaels. 
About  400  B.C.  the  Brythons,  or  Britons,  pushed  back  the  Gaels 
and  occupied  portions  of  the  islands.  They  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  modern  Welshmen,  the  Bretons  of  Western  France,  and 
the  Cornishmen.  The  third  group  was  the  Belgae,  who  occupied 
the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  Britain.  Later  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  absorbed,  destroyed,  or  pushed  out  these  peoples. 

2.  CELTIC  CIVILIZATION. 

The  Celts  had  a  tribal  form  of  government,  with  chiefs  as 
leaders.  War  was  the  principal  occupation.  Their  religion, 
known  as  Druidism,  was  a  form  of  nature  worship,  which 
emphasized  groves  and  oak  trees,  and  allowed  human  sacri¬ 
fices.  The  priestly  leaders  acted  as  prophets,  supervised  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  presided  over  tribal  meetings,  arbi¬ 
trated  disputes,  levied  some  taxes,  and  trained  new  priests — 
the  only  form  of  education  offered.  Some  of  the  tribes¬ 
men  engaged  in  trade,  dealing  especially  in  dogs,  slaves, 
iron  and  tin.  They  also  evinced  a  fondness  for  rich  linen  or 
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woolen  clothes,  metal  and  clay  pottery,  and  fur  rugs.  They 
practiced  cremation,  but  sometimes  buried  their  dead  in  long 
barrows.  They  used  chariots  in  war  and  made  a  practice  of 
keeping  the  heads  of  their  slain  enemies. 

F.  THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION,  55  B.C.-447  A.D. 

1.  CAESAR’S  CONQUESTS. 

Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  to  carry  the  Roman  banner  into 
the  British  Isles.  He  wanted  to  stop  the  Gauls  from  receiving 
British  aid,  and  wished  to  gain  new  territory  for  Rome,  glory 
for  himself,  and  booty  for  his  followers.  In  55  B.  C.  he  landed 
and  surveyed  the  situation,  but  returned  to  Gaul  on  account  of 
the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  next  year  he  made  another  land¬ 
ing  near  where  London  now  stands,  but  withdrew  without 
making  a  permanent  occupation. 

2.  OTHER  ROMAN  ADVANCES. 

In  43  A.D.  the  Emperor  Claudius  became  interested  in 
Britain  for  two  reasons:  he  needed  a  triumph  at  Rome,  and 
he  was  a  Gaul  by  birth.  He,  therefore,  invaded  the  region  and 
added  it  to  the  Roman  Empire.  A  later  Roman  magistrate, 
Suetonius,  suppressed  an  uprising  of  the  Druids  under  their 
leader  Boadicea,  and  restored  order.  Other  Roman  rulers 
followed,  the  greatest  of  them,  perhaps,  being  Agricola  (78- 
84).  He  established  a  system  of  just  and  uniform  taxation, 
removed  incompetent  officials,  erected  numerous  buildings,  and 
encouraged  the  use  of  Latin.  He  also  explored  the  coast.  Many 
other  Roman  governors  followed,  and  some  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  interested  themselves  in  Britain.  Hadrian  and 
Antonine  built  long  walls  to  keep  out  the  Piets  and  Scots. 
Caracalla  extended  citizenship  to  the  islanders.  The  latter  days 
of  the  Roman  occupation  were  marked  by  anarchy  and  confu¬ 
sion,  and  by  increasing  German  invasions.  After  the  Roman 
legions  were  withdrawn  for  service  nearer  home,  native  tribes 
took  possession  of  the  country. 

3.  RESULTS  OF  THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION. 

The  Romans  established  law  and  order,  broke  down  local 
differences,  built  an  excellent  system  of  roads,  and  introduced 
Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  they  levied  burdensome  taxes 
and  brought  attendant  evils  of  militarism.  They  also  checked 
the  development  of  the  natives  and  made  possible  the  success 
of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  invasions. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  should  all  history  students,  especially  those  living  in  the  United 
States,  study  English  history? 

2.  Describe  the  location,  climate,  and  natural  resources  of  Britain. 

3.  What  can  you  say  of  the  nature  and  size  of  the  British  Empire?  What 
about  its  future? 

4.  Which  of  the  sciences  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  pre-historic 
man?  What  do  we  know  of  pre-historic  man  in  Britain? 

5.  Tell  of  the  invasions  of  the  Celts,  and  describe  their  civilization. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  British  Isles. 

7.  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  resulted  from  Roman  rule  in  Britain? 

8.  Identify:  Thames,  Humber,  Cornwall,  Dublin,  Goidels,  Brythons,  Druids, 
Suetonius,  Agricola,  Antonine,  Boadicea,  Alaric,  Dover,  Hadrian. 
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CHAPTER  II 


\ 

ANGLO-SAXON  SUPREMACY 

Aim:  to  study  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  and 

their  civilization. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

447  A.D.- 
664 

871-901  - 

— First  Invasions  of  England. 

— The  Council  of  Whitby. 

— Reign  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

A.  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PEOPLES 

1.  GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Three  Germanic  groups,  the  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  British  Isles. 
Originally  they  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  the 
regions  now  called  Denmark,  Holstein  and  Schleswig.  We 
learn  of  their  ancestors  from  the  writings  of  Caesar  and 
Tacitus,  and  from  Beowulf  and  other  Scandinavian  eddas  and 
legends.  They  were  large,  strong,  fierce-fighting,  blond  folks. 
There  were  some  agriculturists,  traders  and  seafarers  among 
them,  but  fighting  was  the  normal  occupation  of  the  men,  and 
piracy  was  not  unknown.  They  had  a  higher  respect  for  women 
than  most  barbarians.  Although  they  were  strong  believers  in 
personal  freedom,  they  were,  nevertheless,  loyal  followers  of  a 
chosen  leader,  who  was  usually  their  king  or  chieftain.  This 
leaded  was  limited  by  tribal  custom  and  by  his  ability  to  lead 
successfully.  The  most  distinctive  thing  about  the  Germans 
was  their  capacity  for  improvement. 

2.  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION  ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  INVASIONS. 

The  Germanic  invaders  of  Britain  had  advanced  little  be¬ 
yond  the  tribal  stage  of  government.  They  had  a  king,  or 
chief,  to  lead  them,  and  an  assembly  of  freemen  and  soldiers, 
which  met  infrequently  and  decided  such  questions  as  war, 
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peace  and  migrations.  The  earlier  chieftain’s  council  later  be¬ 
came  the  Witan,  and  aided  the  king.  The  district  was  the 
smallest  territorial  division  at  first.  It  was  ruled  by  a  chief, 
and  a  district  assembly,  which  settled  its  own  local  affairs 
andi  sent  one  hundred  warriors  to  the  army.  Free  village  com¬ 
munities  also  grew  up.  They  consisted  of  a  number  of  kindred 
within  a  district,  had  private  land  ownership,  and  often  regu¬ 
lated  their  own  affairs  in  local  meetings. 

3.  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  LIFE. 

A  small  group  of  hereditary  nobles  claimed  descent  from 
the  gods.  This  gave  them  personal  distinction,  but  little 
political  power.  Most  of  the  Germans  belonged  to  the  freemen 
class.  They  wore  long  hair  as  a  sign  of  freedom,  attended  the 
assemblies,  shared  in  the  annual  allotments  of  the  land,  and 
bore  arms.  There  were  some  freedmen,  or  former  slaves,  and 
some  bondmen,  who  were  responsible  to  their  masters  even  for 
their  lives.  The  comites,  or  companions,  were  young  men  who 
joined  themselves  to  older  military  leaders  and  followed  them 
in  war  and  peace. 

4.  RELIGION. 

Although  the  various  groups  of  Germans  readily  accepted 
Christianity  after  they  came  into  contact  with  it,  the  original 
invaders  were  pagans,  and  remained  so  for  some  time.  The 
early  Germans  worshipped  the  forces  of  nature,  which  they 
personified  in  their  Gods.  They  had  vague  ideas  of  a  life 
after  death,  and  they  also  had  a  priestly  class.  They  celebrated 
Easter  and  Christmas,  and  had  their  yule  logs  and  Christmas 
trees. 


B.  CONQUEST  OF  BRITAIN 

1.  EARLY  CERMAN  CONQUESTS,  447-516. 

Before  invading  the  British  Isles,  the  Angles,  Saxons  and 
Jutes  had  developed  migratory  habits  and  had  become 
familiar  with  seafaring.  Some  of  them  were  seeking  new 
homes,  but  others,  especially  Hengist  and  Horsa,  came  by  in¬ 
vitation  of  native  Celts.  Once  there,  they  liked  the  country, 
pushed  back  the  Celts  and  founded  kingdoms. 

2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LARGER  KINCDOMS,  516-828. 

Various  tribes  united  to  form  kingdoms  in  Kent,  Northum¬ 
bria,  Wessex  and  Mercia.  Kent  first  became  important,  espe- 
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cially  during  the  reign  of  its  greatest  king,  Ethelbert.  It  was 
Lo  his  kingdom  that  Pope  Gregory  I  sent  Augustine  and 
forty  followers  to  spread  Christianity.  Northumbria  next  be¬ 
came  supreme.  Under  their  leader,  Ethelfrith,  they  won  the 
battle  of  Chester  against  the  Welsh.  Ethelfrith  was  later  slain, 
but  his  successor,  Edwin,  proved  to  be  an  able  ruler.  He  ex¬ 
tended  his  territory  and  accepted  Christianity.  Other  strong 
rulers  succeeded  him.  Mercia  next  gained  supremacy  (717- 
802).  Under  the  leadership  of  Penda,  the  Pagan,  the  Mercian 
forces  defeated  the  West  Saxons  and  Northumbrians.  Mercia 
later  regained  leadership  under  Offa,  who  codified  the  laws, 
aided  commerce,  and  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  Charle¬ 
magne  and  the  Pope.  He  extended  his  kingdom  north  to  the 
Humber  river  and  south  to  include  some  of  Wales.  The  West 
Saxons  now  came  to  the  front.  Their  kingdom  had  existed  for 
some  time,  but  an  able  ruler,  Egbert,  (802-839),  made  it  promi¬ 
nent.  He  conquered  Mercia,  overran  Kent,  defeated  the  Welsh 
and  Northumbrians,  and  fought  back  the  Northmen.  The  West 
Saxons  prospered  under  able  kings;  they  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  church,  and  profited  from  the  destruction  of  rival 
kingdoms  by  the  Northmen. 

C.  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
and  after  the  Roman  withdrawal  it  continued  to  exist  there. 
For  awhile  it  seemed  that  the  pagan  Angles,  Saxons  and  Jutes 
would  overwhelm  the  church,  but  the  mission  of  Augustine 
and  his  followers  saved  the  day.  They  converted  Ethelbert  of 
Kent  and  made  Canterbury  the  home  of  the  archbishop  and 
the  center  of  religion  in  England — a  position  that  it  has  since 
held.  For  some  time  there  was  serious  rivalry  between  the 
Scotch-Irish  church  that  had  been  established  and  the  newly- 
established  Catholic  church,  but  at  the  Council  of  Whitby 
(664)  King  Oswy  decided  in  favor  of  the  Pope.  That  decision 
brought  England  into  closer  touch  with  Europe,  and  gave  to 
the  English  church  a  firmer  organization.  Theodore  of  Tarsus, 
the  Pope’s  envoy,  set  up  a  parish  system,  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  bishoprics  to  seven,  and  founded  a  school  at  Canter¬ 
bury.  The  monastic  orders,  especially  the  Benedictines,  began 
to  spread  into  the  islands  and  took  the  lead  in  moral  and 
agricultural  improvements.  The  historian,  Bede,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  gives  a  charming  account  of 
the  Period. 
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D.  THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  DANES  (828-1066) 

1.  BEGINNING  OF  DANISH  INVASIONS. 

The  Danes,  or  Northmen  as  they  were  later  called,  were 
another  group  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  They  were  sea  rovers, 
pirates  and  heathens.  In  their  open  boats  they  came  to  the 
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British  Isles,  bent  on  plunder.  At  first  they  resorted  to  sudden 
invasions  in  small  bands,  but  later  came  in  larger  numbers  and 
sought  homes.  They  first  attacked  Ireland  and  founded  a 
kingdom,  but  soon  crossed  over  to  the  larger  island  and  made 
raids  into  Kent,  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia.  King  Egbert 
checked  them,  but  could  not  drive  them  back  entirely,  and 
they  later  raided  London,  Canterbury,  and  other  English 
strongholds. 


2.  THE  RULE  OF  ALFRED  THE  CREAT  (871-901). 

To  Alfred  the  Great  must  be  accorded  the  preeminent  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  kings  of  Anglo-Saxon  England,  for  he  not  only 
saved  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  but  he  also  instituted  some  far- 
reaching  reforms.  First  in  importance,  perhaps,  were  his 
military  reforms.  He  divided  the  army  into  three  parts,  one 
group  to  remain  at  home  subject  to  call,  another  to  maintain 
certain  garrisons,  and  a  third  to  be  in  active  service;  thus  he 
kept  a  force  in  constant  readiness.  He  also  compiled  a  code  of 
laws  from  earlier  codes  and  the  Scriptures.  He  likewise  divided 
the  country  into  shires  for  legal  and  administrative  purposes, 
thus  improving  local  government.  He  fostered  education  among 
the  clergy  and  encouraged  the  translation  of  Latin  books  into 
English.  Moreover,  he  had  a  hand  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 


3.  TEMPORARY  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  DANES. 

Other  able  men  followed  Alfred,  but  none  so  great  as  he. 
Edward  the  Elder  recovered  Essex,  East  Anglia  and  portions 
of  Mercia  from  the  Danes,  and  also  conquered  the  Welsh  and 
the  Mercians.  His  son,  Athelstan,  defeated  the  Scots,  the  Piets 
and  the  Welsh.  Another  son,  Edgar  the  Peaceful,  encouraged 
,  the  church  and  sought  to  conciliate  the  Danes.  Ethelred  the 
Redeless,  however,  proved  to  be  very  incompetent,  and  lost 
much  of  the  gains  that  his  predecessors  had  made.  During 
these  days  the  English  kings  began  to  collect  a  tax  called  the 
Danegeld,  to  oppose  or  to  bribe  the  enemy.  Incidentally,  the 
tax  was  collected  long  after  the  invasions  had  ended.  Finally, 
Canute,  a  Danish  leader,  became  King  (1016-1035).  He 
organized  the  country  into  four  earldoms  and,  as  a  concession 
to  his  English  subjects,  allowed  them  to  retain  their  old  laws 
and  customs. 
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4.  LAST  DAYS  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  SUPREMACY. 

Canute’s  sons  could  not  hold  the  Danish  gains,  and  soon  the 
old  English  line  returned  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
may  not  be  considered  a  great  King,  but  was  very  religious 
and  well  loved.  He  brought  with  him  many  Norman  followers, 
and  had  dealings  with  William  of  Normandy.  Upon  the  death 
of  Edward,  the  Witan  selected  Harold  to  be  the  next  King. 
But  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  claimed  the  throne,  basing 
his  claim  on  the  fact  that  his  wife  was  related  to  the  English 
royal  family,  and  on  the  assertions  that  both  Edward  and 
Harold  had  promised  him  the  throne.  William  got  together  a 
large  army,  gained  the  approval  of  the  Pope,  invaded  England, 
and  defeated  his  opponent  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings  (1066), 
Harold  being  among  the  number  slain.  William  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  triumph  to  London,  where  he  was  crowned  King  on 
Christmas  Day.  That  triumph  had  momentous  results:  it  gave 
England  her  first  united  government,  brought  her  into  closer 
touch  with  the  Continent,  and  gave  her  a  new  language  and  a 
new  people. 


E.  ANGLO-SAXON  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE 
ELEVENTH  CENTURY 

1.  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

a.  Local.  The  township  and  manor.  The  township  was 
not  like  a  modern  town,  but  was  rather  an  agricultural  com¬ 
munity.  The  residents  usually  lived  on  either  side  of  a  long 
street  or  road,  where  they  had  their  little  houses  and  garden 
plots.  They  often  received  their  allotments  of  land  annually, 
and  worked  cooperatively  three  large  fields,  part  of  the  land 
lying  fallow  each  year.  They  had  their  own  town  meeting,  at 
which  they  elected  officials  and  passed  local  regulations.  The 
term  manor  was  used  when  a  lord  controlled  affairs;  in  which 
case  he  had  his  own  land  holding,  or  demesne,  and  counted 
most  of  the  inhabitants  as  serfs. 

The  borough  and  city.  A  borough  was  generally  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  contained  a  court  and  a  market.  Often  it  had 
a  charter  confirming  certain  privileges  secured  from  the  king. 
When  a  place  of  this  kind  contained  a  cathedral  it  was  called 
a  city. 
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The  Hundred.  This  was  a  territorial  division  originally 
allotted  to  one  hundred  warriors  or  heads  of  families.  Each 
hundred  had  its  own  assembly,  or  moot.  A  reeve,  or  elder, 
collected  dues  and  kept  order.  Its  court  was  attended  by  the 
reeve,  the  priest,  four  men  from  any  township  or  manor  in¬ 
cluded,  and  certain  other  free  landholders  and  nobles.  Both 
criminal  and  civil  cases  came  before  the  moot,  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  try  by  witnesses  or  by  ordeal.  Death,  fines,  enslave¬ 
ment,  or  outlawry  were  the  usual  punishments. 

The  folkmoot  and  the  shire.  The  shire,  which  was  the 
largest  local  territorial  division  in  England,  was  originally  the 
region  surrounding  a  fortified  town,  but  sometimes  small 
neighboring  kingdoms  became  shires  after  they  were  con¬ 
quered.  Each  folkmoot  had  an  assembly  of  landowners  and 
freemen,  which  met  twice  yearly.  This  assembly  functioned  as 
a  court,  collected  taxes,  and  raised  soldiers  for  the  king.  Its 
presiding  officer  was  an  earl,  who  was  chosen  by  the  king  and 
Witan.  The  shire  reeve  (later  sheriff)  carried  out  the  earl’s 
orders. 

h.  Central  Government.  The  Witan,  which  consisted  of 
high-ranking  bishops  and  nobles,  advised  the  king,  helped  him 
frame  decrees  and  select  bishops  and  earls,  and  chose  the 
successor  to  the  king.  In  this,  however,  they  were  limited  by 
custom  to  the  royal  family.  The  king  presided  over  the  Witan 
and  assemblies  of  the  church,  and  exercised  other  ordi¬ 
nary  kingly  powers.  Though  he  was  limited  by  the  Witan, 
nevertheless  he  had  considerable  power. 

2.  TAXATION. 

Practically  all  men  were  subject  to  call  for  army  service, 
road  work  and  the  guarding  of  fortresses.  The  king  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  government.  He  did  this  by 
collecting  court  fees  and  fines,  rent  from  the  royal  domain, 
tolls,  harbor  dues,  and  Danegeld.  He  also  profited  from, 
escheats  and  forfeitures  of  estates  and  from  purveyance,  or  the 
obligation  of  a  vassal  to  support  the  king  and  his  retainers 
on  trips.  The  local  taxes  were  almost  entirely  feudal  in  char¬ 
acter. 

3.  CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

The  king,  of  course,  stood  at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder. 
Next  to  him  came  the  earl,  who  ruled  the  shires,  and  the  thegn, 
who  held  land  directly  from  the  king.  To  the  freemen  class 
belonged  those  who  owned  lands  and  paid  fixed  rents  or  ser- 
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vices  therefor.  The  lowest  class,  the  serfs,  were  personally 
free,  but  were  bound  to  the  land,  and  were  obligated  to  pay 
certain  personal  services. 

4.  LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

Feasts,  songs  and  drinking  formed  the  most  popular  amuse¬ 
ments.  Travellers  went  horseback,  over  bad  roads,  and  stopped 
for  the  night  at  inns  or  monasteries.  Plagues,  pestilences  and 
epidemics  were  common.  Food  was  plentiful  in  season,  but 
lacked  variety.  The  main  articles  of  diet  were  bread,  milk, 
butter,  fish,  poultry  and  meat. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  of  England  as  to  origin,  appearance, 
occupations,  political  organization,  social  classes,  and  religion. 

2.  Trace  the  early  conquests  of  these  peoples  in  England. 

3.  Name,  locate  and  give  a  brief  history  of  each  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king¬ 
doms  to  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasions. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity  among  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  of  England. 

5.  Who  were  the  Danes?  Describe  their  coming  to  England. 

6.  Discuss  the  principal  achievements  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

7.  Who  was  Canute?  Tell  of  his  work  in  England. 

8.  What  claims  did  William  of  Normandy  have  to  the  English  throne?  What 
were  the  main)  results  of  his  triumph  at  Hastings? 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  as  taken  from  a  contemporary 
source.  . 

10.  Describe  the  main  features  of  Anglo-Saxon  local  government  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

11.  What  were  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  king  and  the  Witan? 

12.  How  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  financed? 

13.  Name  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  give  the  functions  of  each  group. 

14.  Describe  general  living  conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  Norman  invasions. 

15.  Identify:  Beowulf,  Bede,  Domesday,  Hengist,  Horsa,  King  Arthur,  Ceawlin, 
St.  Patrick,  Canterbury,  Whitby,  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  manor,  thegn, 
Harold,  Harefoot,  Duncan,  Macbeth,  Senlac. 
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CHAPTER  III 


NORMAN  AND  EARLY  ANGEVIN  ENGLAND 


Aim:  to  learn  of  the  work  of  the  Norman  conquerors  and  their 

successors. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

1066 — The  Norman  Conquest  of  England. 
1215 — The  Winning  of  the  Magna  Carta. 
1265 — De  Montfort’s  Parliament. 


Rulers  of  the  period:  William,  William  Rufus,  Henry  I,  Stephen, 
Henry  II,  Richard  I,  John,  Henry  III. 

A.  FEUDALISM 

1.  EXPLANATION. 

The  term  Feudalism  is  used  to  describe  political,  economic, 
social  and  military  conditions  in  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  especially  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne  and  before 
the  rise  of  strong  nations.  Its  chief  characteristics  were  a 
powerful  nobility,  a  numerous  peasant  class,  weak  kings,  and 
almost  constant  petty  warfare.  Although  it  flourished  most 
in,  medieval  days,  it  had  its  origins  in  earlier  times,  and  some 
of  its  phases  extended  far  into  modern  history.  The  Angles 
and  Saxons  developed  it  in  England  to  some  extent,  but  it 
remained  for  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors  to 
extend  it  fully,  as  they  knew  it  on  the  continent.  Some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  feudalism,  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  at  this  point  in  our  study. 

2.  ORICIN  AND  NATURE. 

The  great  estates,  or  villas,  of  the  later  Roman  Empire  had 
many  features  similar  to  the  feudal  manors.  For  example, 
the  half-free  coloni,  who  were  bound  to  the  land,  but  had 
persona]  freedom,  resembled  the  serf;  and  the  Roman  member 
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of  the  senatorial  class  who  controlled  such  villas  was  very 
much  like  the  feudal  lord.  The  Teutonic  invaders  of  Rome 
retained  portions  of  this  villa  system.  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  granted  many  tracts  of  land  to  followers,  and  some¬ 
times  allowed  them  exemption  from  the  interference  of 
government  officials.  These  immunities,  as  they  were  called, 
weakened  the  central  power  and  promoted  feudalism.  As 
Charlemagne’s  Empire  broke  up,  weaker  people  turned  more 
and  more  to  their  neighboring  lords  for  protection  of  person 
and  property.  Thus  feudalism  flourished.  The  young  men 
among  the  early  Germans  also  frequently  allied  themselves 
to  some  military  leader,  who  supported  them,  and  led  them 
in  war.  This  comitatus  relationship  is  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  later  agreements  between  lord  and  vassal. 

3.  ELEMENTS. 

The  personal_  element  was  prominent;  the  vassal  taking 
oaths  of  loyalty  and  fealty  and  promising  to  defend,  and  the 
lord  solemnly  vowing  to  protect.  Again,  the  serf  had  many 
personal  relations  with  his  lord  and  owed  him  services  of  a 
personal  nature.  The  land  element  was  just  as  prominent, 
for  the  king  or  lord  granted  large  tracts  of  land,  called  fiefs, 
to  other  lords  or  vassals,  who  in  turn  often  granted  portions 
of  these  holdings  to  sub-vassals.  Again  the  lowest  class,  or 
serf,  gave  over  his  little  holding  to  the  lord  and  obligated 
himself  to  pay  portions  of  his  crops,  in  return  for  the  privilege 
of  remaining  on  that  land  and  being  protected.  There  was 
also  a  military  element.  War  was  the  normal  occupation  of 
the  lord,  and  service  in  war  was  one  of  the  commonest  obliga¬ 
tions  entering  into  feudal  contracts. 

4.  RELATIONS  OF  LORD  AND  VASSAL. 

The  king,  in  theory  at  least,  headed  the  feudal  system  of 
a  country,  and  all  his  people  were  vassals  to  him,  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  church  also  played  an  important  part  in 
feudalism,  for  it  held  land  on  which  it  worked  many  serfs. 
Moreover,  its  bishops  often  controlled  much  church  property 
in  feudal  tenure  to  the  king  or  some  lord.  While  feudal 
contracts  differed,  certain  obligations  of  the  vassal  were  com¬ 
mon.  For  instance,  vassals  owed  their  lords  military  service, 
generally  about  forty  days  each  year.  They  were  obligated, 
also,  to  attend  the  lord’s  court  and  person,  to  entertain  him 
on  visits,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of  knighting  his  oldest  son, 
marrying  his  oldest  daughter,  and  ransoming  his  person.  To 
offset  these  and  many  other  obligations  of  the  vassal,  the  lord 
owed  the  primary  and  important  duty  of  protection. 
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5.  CHIVALRY. 

This  aspect  of  Feudalism,  which  really  affected  only  a  few 
of  the  upper  classes,  was  nevertheless  spectacular,  and  has 
formed  the  theme  of  many  a  song  and  story.  It  had  its  pages, 
or  youths  who  were  learning  the  duties  of  knighthood,  and  its 
knights,  who  swore  to  protect  the  church,  the  ladies  and  the 
helpless,  and  gallantly  fared  forth  in  search  of  adventure.  It 
had  its  jousts  and  tournaments,  where  knights  fought  in  mock 
combat,  singly  or  in  groups,  for  the  edification  of  their  lady 
loves  and  other  spectators. 

6.  COMPLEXITIES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

Feudalism  contained  many  contradictions.  A  king  might 
be  a  vassal  to  another  king  for  part  of  his  holdings,  and  really 
be  more  powerful  than  his  lord.  Vassals  might  be  more 
responsible  to  their  immediate  overlord  than  to  their  king. 
Again,  a  person  might  be  a  vassal  to  several  lords  at  once, 
and  be  stronger  than  any  of  them.  There  was  always  a  danger 
of  the  combination  of  vassals  against  the  king.  There  was  little 
uniformity  about  the  system  but,  weak  as  it  was,  it  was  better 
than  anarchy. 

B.  THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR 

(1066-1087) 

1.  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  CONQUEST. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William  experienced  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  marching  to  London  and  being  crowned  King. 
He  then  proceeded  to  centralize  the  feudal  system  of  England. 
This  he  did  in  part  by  taking  much  of  the  land  of  those  who 
had  fought  against  him  and  distributing  it  between  himself  and 
his  followers,  exempting  only  those  among  his  enemies  who  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  and  paid  heavy  fines.  But  there  was  to  be  no 
absolute  ownership;  all  took  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  him  and  be¬ 
came  his  immediate  vassals.  Moreover,  he  granted  land  to 
followers  in  scattered  holdings,  not  in  a  compact  body.  He 
spent  some  time  in  the  suppression  of  rebellions  against  his 
authority.  Exeter,  Chester,  Huntington  and  other  places  that 
showed  signs  of  disaffection  were  punished  with  remorseless 
severity.  A  group  of  rebellious  Scots  and  Danes  suffered  a 
like  fate,  and  saw  their  vicinity  ravaged  by  William’s  troops. 
Whenever  he  encountered  opposition  the  Conqueror  seized  the 
lands  of  his  opponents  and  established  Jjoriijfied  castles  in  their 
districts.  By  such  methods  he  finally  ended  all  resistance. 
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2.  WILLIAM  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

The  new  King  had  invaded  England  with  the  blessing  of 
the^  Pope,  but  he  firmly  refused  to  malce  The  country  into  a 
Papal  fiefr  He  encouraged  the  English  clergy  to  set  up  courts 
for  the  trial  of  cases  involving  one  of  their  number — a  policy 
that  involved  later  English  kings  in  disputes  with  the  cnurch. 
He  controlled  appointments  to  church  offices,  and  thus  secured 
more  learned  church  leaders,  chiefly  Normans.  To  make  him¬ 
self  independent  of  Papal  dictation,  he  decreed  that  no  Pope 
was  to  be  recognized  in  England  and  no  Papal  Tetters  were  to 
be  received  without  his  consent;  that  no  decrees  Qf  church 
assemblies  were  to  be  published  without  his  permission,  and 
that  no  tenant-in-chief  of  the  King  was  to  be  excommunicated 
without  his  sanction. 

3.  OTHER  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

The  Conqueror  took  a  thorough  census  of  the  country,  and 
this  undertaking,  called  the  Domesday  Survey,  enabled  him  to 
frame  a  uniform  system  of  taxation,  albeit  a  heavy  one.  He 
made  numerous  changes  also  in  the  English  system  of  laws. 
For  example,  he  introduced  the  judicial  combat  and  abolished 
the  death  penalty  for  many  crimes,  but  allowed  barbarous 
mutilations  in  their  place.  He  made  the  Hundreds  responsible 
for  murders  committed  in  their  vicinity,'  and  had  the  shire 
courts  serve  for  local  sessions  of  the  curia  regis  (King’s  Court). 
He  also  set  aside  large  tracts  of  land  for  hunting  preserves. 
These  acts,  some  of  which  seem  oppressive,  were  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  good  order  and  peace  which  he  enforced.  He 
ruled  with  an  iron  hand,  but  brought  prosperity. 

C.  THE  IMMEDIATE  SUCCESSORS  OF  WILLIAM 

1.  WILLIAM  RUFUS,  1087-1100. 

This  King  was  a  good  soldier  and  an  able  ruler,  but  was 
immoral  and  inclined  to  be  wasteful  of  the  royal  revenue.  He 
had  to  overcome  a  rebellion  of  his  own  nobles  before  he  could 
make  secure  his  position.  He  abused  the  right  of  feudal  ward¬ 
ship  almost  to  the  point  of  extortion  by  levying  fees  on  heirs, 
and  he  also  sold  church  offices  quite  freely.  He  and  Anselm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  became  involved  in  a  bitter  quarrel 
largely  over  the  question  of  lay  investiture;  that  is,  whether  the 
king  or  the  church  should  control  the  appointments  of  bishops. 
The  dispute  finally  became  so  warm  that  Anselm  went  into  a 
voluntary  exile. 
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fcv.yj  Lands  claimed  bu  Henry 
as  fiefs  held  of  hum. 

■>— Nominal  Dominions  of 
the  King  of  France. 


PLANTAGENET  DOMINIONS 


2.  HENRY  I,  1100-1135. 

This  King  is  best  known  for  his  Charter  of  Liberties,  which 
pledged  him  to  stop  all  extortionate  methods  of  collecting 
money  from  the  church,  the  earls  and  the  barons,  and  to 
observe  the  regulations  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William. 
This  document  marks  the  first  significant  check  on  the  power 
of  the  king.  In  an  attempt  to  end  the  disagreement  with  the 
church,  he  recalled  Anselm  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
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made  a  treaty  with  the  church  on  the  investiture  question.  By 
that  agreement  the  bishop  was  to  receive  from  church  officials 
the  insignia  jq£  his  -office,  but  was  to  pay  homage  to  the  king 
for  the  land  in  his  bishopric.  The  king  also  reorganized  and 
enlarged  the  curia  regis  and  the  Exchequer.  This  he  did  by 
selecting  prominent  men  to  compose  it,  and  by  increasing  its 
financial  duties.  He  also  began  the  practice  of  extending  the 
King’s  justice  through  itinerant  judges. 

3.  STEPHEN  VERSUS  MATILDA,  1135-1154. 

Upon  the  death  of  Henry  I,  his  nephew,  Stephen,  ascended 
the  throne,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Henry’s  daughter,  Matilda. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  that  Stephen  antagonized  some  of 
his  nobles  by  certain  of  his  acts,  ushered  in  a  period  of  civil 

war,  confusion  and  anarchy.  Finally  the  warring  factions,  un¬ 
able  to  crush  each  other,  agreed  in  the  Treaty  of  Wallingford 
that  Stephen  should  be  King  for  life,  but  that  Matilda’s  son, 
Henry,  should  succeed  him.  The  period  of  struggle,  bad  as  it 

was,  showed  the  need  of  a  strong  ruler  and  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment.  It  also  brought  the  church  into  a  more  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  concessions  which  each  faction  made  to 
gain  its  support. 

D.  HENRY  II 

1,  ACCESSION,  CHARACTER  AND  POLICIES. 

The  new  KFng,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Angevins  or 
Plantagenets,  was  of  French  birth.  His  empire  embraced 
Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  Aquitaine,  and  other  provinces 
in  France,  not  to  mention  his  English  possessions.  He  extended 
his  French  possessions  and  spent  much  of  his  time  looking 
after  them.  In  spite  of  these  foreign  interests,  however,  he  ac¬ 
complished  such  notable  reforms  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  leading 
place  among  English  sovereigns.  He  was  a  restless,  energetic, 
passionate,  and  highly  capable  ruler,  equally  fond  of  books 
and  outdoor  sports.  Throughout  his  career  he  sought  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  his  own  subjects  and  to  check  the  power  of  the 
church. 

2.  FINANCIAL  POLICIES. 

To  rule  such  a  vast  domain  effectively,  Henry  had  to  have 
considerable  money.  To  secure  this  he  restored  the  Exchequer 
to  prominence  and  made  it  aid  him  in  collecting  the  customary 
taxes.  He  made  a  general  use  of  scutage  Taxes,  and  appointed 
trained  men  to  collect  all  fees  due  him.  In  place  of  the  old 
Danegeld,  he  levied  a  new  system  of  taxation,  consisting  chiefly 
of  income  and  property  taxes.  He  made  all  freemen  liable  to 
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army  service,  or  to  the  payment  of  a  scutage  tax  to  purchase 
exemption^ 

3.  LEGAL  REFORMS. 

To  handle  cases  involving  the  collection  of  money,  Henry 
made  use  of  the  newly  reorganized  court  of  the  Exchequer. 
His  reign  also  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  the  courts  of  the  ' 
King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  In  order  to  place  the  King’s 
justice  within  reach  of  all,  he  sent  out  to  the  hundred  and  shire 
courts  certain  traveling  justices.  He  issued " various  assizes, 
which  defined  The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts,  thus  adding 
materially  to  the  system  of  common  law.  He  made  a  general 
use  of  an  accusing,  or  “grand”  jury,  and  also  introduced  the 
principle  of  the  petit  jury. 

4.  HENRY’S  QUARREL  WITH  THE  CHURCH. 

In  the  century  or  so  preceding  Henry’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  church  had  grown  amazingly,  in  power.  It  had 
organized  a  system  of  jjanon  law  and  had  secured  from  pre¬ 
ceding  English  kings  a  recognition  of  numerous  church  courts 
for  the  trial  of  cases  involving  the  clergy  or  the  church,  and  in 
which  the  death  penalty  and  other  severe  punishments  were 
not  inflicted.  The  increasing  number  of  such  cases  led  Henry 
\  to  demand  that  his  courts  be  allowed  to  assess  the  penalties 
I  where  clergy  or  church  property  were  involved,  and  that  the 
i  fines  be  collected  by  the  King’s  courts.  In  all  these  demands 
he  encountered  the  opposition  of  Thomas  Becket,  who  as 
Chancellor  had  been  a  good  subject  of  the  King,  but  who  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  now  zealously  upheld  the  church  at 
every  point.  Becket  gave  assent  to  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  which  granted  all  of  the  King’s  claims,  but  after¬ 
ward  th^”  archbishop  fled  to  Europe  and  enlisted  the  Pope  in 
his  fight  with  Henry.  Later  Becket  returned  to  England  and 
resumed  his  duties,  but  continued  his  championship  of  the 
church,  and  finally  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  some  rash 
followers  of  the  King.  His  death  caused  the  English  monarch 
to  lose  most  of  the  gains  he  had  made  in  his  struggle  with  the 
-church.. — 

5.  LAST  YEARS  ANJ3  DEATH. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  Henry  II  attempted  to  con¬ 
quer  Ireland.  Into  that  backward  region  of  tribal  government 
went  his  agent,  Strongbow,  to  conquer  considerable  territory. 
Later  (1171)  Henry  himself  invaded  the  island  and  added  to 
his  other  titles  that  of  Lord  of  Ireland.  He  gained  and  kept  a 
region  around  Dublin,  which  came  to  be  called  “The  Pale”. 
In  his  last  years  he  was  troubled  with  rebellions  among  his 
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sons,  two  of  them  proving  traitors,  and  the  two  younger  ones, 
Richard  and  John,  becoming  involved  in  designs  that  were  at 
least  questionable.  Some  of  his  own  nobles,  not  to  mention  the 
French  King,  Philip  Augustus,  also  plotted  against  him.  Under 
such  conditions  his  reign  came  to  an  end  in  1189. 

E.  THE  TREND  TOWARD  A  LIMITED  MONARCHY 

1.  RICHARD  I  (THE  LION  HEARTED),  1189-1199. 

Richard,  Henry’s  oldest  surviving  son,  was  a  warlike  knight 
errant,  who  is  best  known  for  his  daring  axploits  on  crusading 
expeditions.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  abroad  and  manifested 
little  interest  in  the  numerous  reforms  of  Henry  II.  During 
his  absences  his  minister,  Hubert  Walter,  virtually  ruled  Eng¬ 
land  and  continued  the  work  which  Henry  had  begun.  Richard, 
after  raising  an  army  in  Engand  and  France,  undertook  a  joint 
expedition  with  the  French  King  to  rescue  the  Holy  Lands 
from  the  Egyptian  ruler,  Saladin.  He  completed  the  under¬ 
taking  without  French  aid,  but  failed  to  capture  Jerusalem. 
On  the  return  journey  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  who  held  him  for  a  huge  ransom.  He  reached  Eng¬ 
land,  suppressed  a  rebellion  of  his  brother  John,  and  left 
again.  The  last  several  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  a  struggle 
with  Philip  Augustus  over  French  territory. 

2.  INTELLECTUAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  along  intellectual  and 
economic  lines  in  twelfth  century  England.  The  classics, 
theology,  law,  and  history  received  special  attention,  and 
several  books  appeared  on  legal  and  historical  subjects.  The 
University  of  Oxford  was  organized  (1167),  and  the  University 
of  Cambridge  soon  followed  (1209).  They  emphasized  the 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  but  also  taught  theology,  law  and  medi¬ 
cine.  Towns  also  grew  in  number  and  size  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  Often  they  secured  charters  from  kings  granting 
them  special  privileges  in  return  for  the  extra  sums  of  money 
that  they  placed  in  the  coffers  of  the  government  through  taxes 
or  in  other  ways.  Merchant  and  craft  gilds  also  made  their 
appearance  and  sought  to  control  conditions  of  trade  and 
labor  in  their  respective  fields.  While  the  government  did  not 
always  favor  them,  nevertheless  it  granted  them  charters  from 
time  to  time.  As  trade  and  industry  grew,  markets  and  fairs 
became  more  prominent  and  served  as  centers  of  purchases 
and  sales.  In  many  instances  the  lot  of  the  serf  was  made  more 
tolerable,  and  many  of  his  obligations  became  fixed  and  pay¬ 
able  in  money,  rather  than  service.  The  Normans  and  Saxons 
gradually  fused  to  form  a  single  people. 
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3.  THE  REICN  OF  JOHN,  1199-1216. 

a.  Character  and  Policies.  John,  the  fourth  son  of 
Henry  II  and  the  younger  brother  of  Richard  I,  seemed  to  lack 
all  those  qualities  that  should  be  found  in  a  good  king.  He 
was  treacherous,  ungrateful,  cruel,  and  cowardly;  no  wonder 
then,  that  he  had  trouble  with  the  French,  the  Pope,  and  the 
barons,  and  came  out  second  best  with  all  three. 

b.  The  Loss  of  the  French  Possessions.  The  French 
King,  Philip  Augustus,  naturally  desired  to  gain  control  of 
the  English_possessions  in  France,  which  embraced  fully  half 
of  that  country.  His  excuse  for  action  came  when  John,  who 
had  divorced  his  own  wife,  violated  feudal  law  by  marrying 
a  lady  who  was  espoused  to  a  French  vassal  of  Philip.  The 
mysterious  death  of  John’s  nephew  and  possible  rival,  Arthur, 
also  gave  Philip  Augustus  a  further  excuse  for  action.  He  had 
already  summoned  John  to  appear  before  his  court  as  his  vassal 
to  answer  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  upon  John’s 
refusal  to  do  so,  the  French  King  easily  persuaded  the  lords 
in  most  of  the  English-owned  French  territory  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  him.  John,  facing  disaffection  among  his  own 
barons,  quickly  lost  all  his  French  possessions  but  Aquitaine. 

c.  John’s  Dispute  With  The  Pope.  After  the  position 
of  archbishop  of  Canterbury  became  vacant  (.1205),  a  dispute 
arose  between  John  and  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  at  Canter¬ 
bury  as  to  his  successor.  Pope  Innocent  III  had  both  candi¬ 
dates  set  aside  and  a  third  one,  Stephen  Langton,  selected. 
When  John  in  a  rage  threatened  retaliations,  the  Pope  placed 
England  under  an  interdict,  and  finally  excommunicated  the 
English  King.  The  English  monarch,  finding  that  he  could  not 
depend  upon  his  barons  for  aid,  and  that  Philip  Augustus  was 
planning  to  invade  England,  submitted  abjectly.  He  gave  up 
England  as  a  fief  and  received  it  back  as  a  vassal  of  the  Pope. 
Moreover,  he  received  the  Papal  nominee,  Langton,  as  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  The  projected  French  invasion  did  not 
occur. 

d.  The  Winning  of  The  Magna  Carta.  John  now  sought 
to  regain  his  lost  provinces  in  France,  but  most  of  his  barons, 
smarting  from  a  long  period  of  misrule,  refused  to  serve  in  a 
foreign  expedition.  JoKrT  made'-an“aftgffipt*'to  recapture  his 
French  possessions  anyhow,  but  failed  (1214).  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  he  added  insult  to  injury  by  demanding  a  scutage  of  those 
nobles  who  had  not  aided  him  already.  Thereupon  the  barons 
rebelled  und  Occupied  London.  They  finally  compelled  their 
King  to  sign  the  Magna  Carta,  June  15,  1215. 
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e.  Its  Provisions  and  Significance.  No  mere  summary 
of  the  Magna  Carta  is  adequate;  the  document  should  be 
studied  first-hand.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  contained 
numerous  provisions  limiting  the  powers  of  the  king,  and 
protecting  the  church,  the  barons,  and  all  other  classes  of  Eng¬ 
lish  people  from  arbitrary  acts  of  the  king.  Some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  are  important  because  of  later  interpretations  that  were 
placed  upon  them,  rather  than  on  account  of  the  intentions  of 
their  originators.  Two  clauses  are  especially  important  in  this 
respect:  clause  39,  which  foreshadowed  trial  by  jury,  and 
clause  40,  which  indicated  the  approach  of  the  right  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  Twenty  four  barons  and  the  mayor  of  London  were 
to  enforce  the  agreement.  John  signed  it,  but  spent  the  few 
remaining  days  of  his  life  trying  to  escape  the  duty  of 
obeying  it. 


F.  THE  CRUSADES 

1.  EXPLANATION. 

The  Crusades  were  a  series  of  struggles  which  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They  consisted  mainly 
of  efforts  to  capture  the  Holy  Lands  from  the  infidels,  and 
brought  England,  as  well  as  other  European  nations,  into 
action.  Some  general  explanation  of  the  movement,  therefore, 
seems  appropriate. 

2.  CAUSES. 

The  capture  of  the  Holy  Places  by  the  Turks  and  the  alleged 
Turkish  mistreatment  of  Christian  pilgrims  form  an  important 
cause,  but  other  incentives  operated  as  well.  For  one  thing, 
military  action  such  as  the  crusades  afforded,  naturally 
appealed  to  the  warlike  nobles  and  knights,  and  the  love  of 
adventure  added  to  that  appeal.  The  Pope  doubtless  had 
dreams  of  uniting  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and 
other  rulers  wished  to  enlarge  their  possessions.  Traders 
wanted  to  extend  their  commerce  also;  especially  prominent 
was  this  motive  after  the  crusades  had  begun. 

3.  EVENTS. 

The  Turks  were  threatening  Constantinople;  this  caused  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  to  appeal  to  Pope  Urban  for  aid.  That 
prelate  in  a  remarkable  sermon  at  Clermont  (1 O95.)_summoned 
Christendom  to  undertake  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Places.  On 
the  first  crusade  the  invaders  captured  Jerusalem  and  founded 
there  a  feudal  kingdom.  Later  Turkish  gains  nullified  much 
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of  this  work  and  led  St.  Bernard  to  induce  the  King  of  France 
to  lead  a  second  crusade,,  which  failed  to  accomplish  any  not¬ 
able  gains.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Egyptian  ruler, 
Saladin,  led  to  a  third  crusade  by  Richard  I  of  England.  He 
failed  to  recapture  Jerusalem,  but  had  many  thrilling  experi¬ 
ences,  and  gained  for  the  Christians  the  right  to  enter  and 
leave  the  Holy  City.  There  were  numerous  other  crusades, 
some  to  Western  Asia,  others  to  various  portions  of  Europe 
and  Africa.  They  gradually  decreased  in  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  crusading  spirit  died  out. 

4.  RESULTS. 

TheTcrusades  caused  a  remarkable  growth  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  towns,  especially  Venice  and  Genoa,  and  resulted  in 
the  opening  up  of  new  trade  routes  to  the  East.  They  brought 
into  circulation  large  supplies  of  gold  and  silver,  thus  raising 
prices.  They  introduced  many  new  inventions  from  the  East 
into  Western  Europe,  and  increased  the  wants  of  the  invaders. 
They  proved  a  death  blow  to  the  power  of  many  nobles,  who 
either  failed  to  return,  or  returned  impoverished.  Correspond¬ 
ingly,  the  kings  benefited.  The  towns  drove  a  thriving  business 
in  money,  lending,  often  securing  important  concessions  for 
their  charters,  and  the  middle  classes,  who  made  up  these 
towns,  rose  in  importance.  The  Pope  increased  his  own  pres¬ 
tige,  but  failed  in  his  cherished  dream  of  uniting  the  Roman 
and  Orthodox  churches.  Intellectually,  the  crusaders  benefited 
from  the  travel  involved,  and  acquired  an  enthusiasm  for 
Arabian  and  Byzantine  learning.  In  some  quarters,  indeed, 
they  even  brought  back  a  certain  amount  of  skepticism.  From 
a  military  standpoint,  the_crusades  were  failures,  for  the  Turks 
recaptured  Jerusalem  in  1244,  and  held  .it. 

G.  EFFORTS  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  CHARTER,  1216-1272 

1.  THE  RECENCY,  1216-1232. 

After  the  death  of  John  in  1216,  a  period  of  regency  ensued, 
until  his  nine-year-old  son,  Henry,  could  attain  a  majority. 
Two  capable  leaders,  William  Marshall  and  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
ruled  England  during  Henry’s  minority,  and  they  faced  a  try¬ 
ing  situation.  Although  the  Magna  Carta  had  been  adopted, 
it  had  not  yet  been  fully  accepted.  Most  of  the  French  pro¬ 
vinces  had  been  lost  and  the  remaining  ones  threatened  rebel¬ 
lion.  The  church  was  aggressive  and  determined  to  keep  its 
recent  gains.  The  barons  were  rebellious  and  had  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  All  these  forces  of  discontent  seemed  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  a  regent  and  of  a  young  king  who,  at  the  best, 
had  a  very  weak  character. 
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2.  HENRY’S  PERSONAL  RULE,  1232-1254. 

The  new  ruler  began  his  public  career  with  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  aid  some  Norman  barons,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  French  King.  As  soon  as  he  became  King  he  dis¬ 
missed  De  Burgh,  thus  depriving  himself  of  a  faithful  adviser, 
and  alienating  many  of  his  subjects.  His  marriage  to  Eleanor 
of  Provence  increased  foreign  influence  at  Henry’s  court.  The 
Pope  levied  annates  at  will  on  English  clergy,  and  many 
Italian  clerics  received  appointments  to  church  positions.  The 
barons  became  very  restless,  because  of  the  King’s  extrava¬ 
gance,  his  violations  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  crop  failures. 
Finally,  they  demanded  that  Henry  dismiss  foreign  office 
holders  and  assent  to  a  program  of  reforms  embodied  in  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  (1258)  ;  to  which  the  King  agreed.  These 
reforms  provided  for  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  govern  Eng¬ 
land  and  control  the  Ministers.  It  and  a  Committee  of  Twelve 
were  to  do  the  work  of  the  Great  Council.  Other  committees 
were  to  look  after  finances  and  the  church.  The  barons  soon 
disagreed  among  themselves,  however,  and  Henry,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  disputes,  appealed  to  the  French  King  and 
the  Pope  for  aid. 

3.  SIMON  DE  MONTFORT’S  PARLIAMENT. 

Louis  IX,  in  answer  to  the  English  King’s  appeal,  rendered 
a  decision  in  his  favor  and  prepared  to  extend  him  aid.  Then 
it  was  that  a  new  leader  of  the  barons  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Simon  de  Monlfort.  He  led  the  baronial  forces  to  victory 
at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  captured  both  the  King  and  his 
brother,  Richard.  Henry  swore  to  uphold  the  Magna  Carta 
and  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  suffered  Ki§"Frrother  to  be 
held  as  hostage  for  future  peace.  In  order  to  secure  popular 
support  for  his  government,  De  Montfort  then  asked  knights 
from  each  shire  and  representatives  from  the  towns  to  sit  with 
the  barons  and  clergy  in  Parliament.  This  was  the  most 
representative  body  thus  far  in  English  history. 

4.  THE  CLOSINC  YEARS  OF  HENRY’S  REIGN. 

Some  of  the  barons  deserted  De  Mon  {Tort’s  side,  and  Edward 
escaped,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  defeated 
Simon  at  Evesham,  a  battle  in  which  the  baronial  leader  lost 
his  life.  Soon  most  of  the  rebellious  towns  and  barons  sub¬ 
mitted  and  Henry  closed  his  reign  (1272)  in  peace.  The  attempt 
to  abolish  the  power  of  the  King  had  failed,  hut  the  lower 
classes  had  gained  a  voice  in  the  government  and  Parliament 
had  really  begun  to  take  form. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  was  feudalism,  how  did  it  originate,  and  of  what  elements  did  it 
consist?  What  apparent  contradictions  may  be  found  in  the  system? 

2.  Describe  the  relations  between  lord  and  vassal;  lord  and  serf. 

3.  Show  how  William  made  himself  supreme  in  England. 

4.  Describe  the  relations  of  William  with  the  church. 

5.  Compare  William  Rufus  with  Henry  I  as  to  character,  ability,  and 
achievements. 

6.  Tell  of  the  wars  between  Stephen  and  Matilda.  How  were  they  important? 

7.  Describe  the  financial  and  legal  reforms  of  Henry  II. 

8.  Give  the  main  facts  relating  to  Henry’s  quarrel  with  the  church. 

9.  Why  is  Richard  I  thought  of  as  a  crusader,  rather  than  as  a  King? 

10.  Tell  of  John’s  trouble  with  the  barons,  the  Pope,  and  the  French  King. 

11.  Show  how  the  Magna  Carta  was  won,  and  summarize  its  outstanding 
provisions. 

12.  What  were  the  Crusades?  Summarize  their  causes,  chief  events,  and 
results. 

13.  Tell  of  the  origin,  composition,  and  significance  of  De  Montfort’s  Par¬ 
liament. 

14.  Sketch  the  career  of  Henry  III.  How  was  his  reign  important? 

15.  Identify:  beneficium,  comitatus,  fief,  commendation,  tournament,  joust, 
wardship,  purveyance,  Salisbury  Oath,  Domesday,  Wallingford,  Exchequer, 
Seven  Liberal  Arts,  Acre,  journeyman,  Aquitaine,  Clermont,  Peter  the 
Hermit,  Saladin,  Provisions  of  Oxford,  Evesham. 

16.  Describe  educational  and  economic  conditions  in  twelfth  century  England. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PROGRESS  AND  MILITARY 
CONFLICTS,  1272-1485 


Aim:  to  study  the  rise  of  Parliament,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Hundred  Years’  War  and  the  War  of  the  Roses. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

1295 — The  Model  Parliament. 

1328 — Independence  of  Scotland  Recognized. 
1348-1349 — The  Black  Death. 

1485 — Triumph  of  Henry  Tudor  at  Bosworth 
Field. 


Rulers  of  the  period:  Edward  I,  Edward  II,  Edward  III, 
Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV, 
Edward  V,  Richard  III. 

A.  THE  FIRST  TWO  EDWARDS 

1.  CHARACTER  AND  PERSONALITY  OF  EDWARD  I  (1272-1307). 

The  new  English  sovereign,  who  had  spent  most  of  his  early 
years  abroad,  became  involved  in  a  rebellion  with  Simon  de 
Montfort  shortly  after  his  return  home.  He  was  tall,  slim, 
athletic  in  appearance  and  religious  by  nature.  Though  he 
was  fond  of  the  truth,  probably  he  would  have  sacrificed  even 
that  to  retain  power. 

2.  HIS  WARS  AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

(Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Edward  I  had  to 
face  a  rebellion  in  Wales.  After  a  struggle  of  several  years 
(1277-1282)  he  defeated  the  Welsh  leader,  Llewellyn,  and  ex¬ 
tended  into  that  region  the  English  law  and  system  of  shires. 
He  also  had  trouble  with  Scotland.  Rival  claimants  to  the 
Scotch  throne  submitted  their  dispute  to  him,  and  he  decided 
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in  favor  of  Balliol,  on  condition  that  the  English  King  be 
recognized  as  overlord.  But  Balliol  soon  rebelled  against  this 
overlordship,  an  act  which  caused  Edward  to  invade  Scotland 
and  depose  him.  The  Scotch  secured  French  aid,  thus  involv¬ 
ing  England  in  a  war  with  France.  Edward  invaded  Flanders, 
but  accomplished  little,  and  the  two  powers  signed  a  treaty 
(1297)  that  provided  for  a  mutual  restoration  of  captured 
territory.  Meanwhile,  another  Scotch  hero,  William  Wallace, 
had  defied  the  English,  but  he  was  captured  and  executed. 
Later  the  Scots,  under  Robert  Bruce,  again  rebelled  and  finally 
compelled  the  English  to  recognize  their  independence  (1328). 

3.  EDWARD  I  AS  ADMINISTRATOR. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  time  was  the  growth 
of  the  royal  courts,  and  the  separation  of  their  functions. 
Police  and  land  legislation  was  also  prominent.  The  Statute 
of  Gloucester  took  certain  powers  from  the  baronial  courts 
and  gave  them  to  the  royal  courts.  The  First  Statute  of  West¬ 
minster  (1275)  forbade  the  forcible  disturbance  of  elections, 
and  set  definite  limits  to  feudal  aids,  "reliefs,  and  marriage 
fees.  The  Second  Statute  (1285)  limited  the  right  to  levy  fines 
on  heirs  to  lands  under  feudal  tenure,  and  gave  Parliament 
power  in  such  cases.  The  Third  Statute  (1290)  checked  sub¬ 
infeudation  by  requiring  that  all  lands  granted  to  tenants  be 
subject  to  the  overlord.  The  Statute  of  Mortmain  (1279)  pro¬ 
hibited  grants  of  land  to  the  church  without  royal  sanction. 
The  Statute  of  Acton  Burnell  (1283)  provided  for  the  full  col¬ 
lection  of  debts  owing  to  merchants.  Edward  also  called  the 
Model  Parliament  (1295),  and  issued  a  Confirmation  of  the 
Charters  (1297).  This  was  in  answer  to  the  Clericos  laicos 
decree  of  the  Pope,  objecting  to  taxation  of  church  property 
without  Papal  sanction,  and  it  was  a  concession  to  barons  and 
merchants,  who  objected  to  the  heavy  expenses  of  war.  This 
Confirmation  renewed  the  Charter  of  Liberties  of  Henry  I,  and 
specified  that  no  new  “aids,  tasks,  or  prises”  were  to  be  taken 
without  the  consent  of  the  realm;  in  other  words,  only  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  levy  new  taxes. 

4.  REIGN  OF  EDWARD  II  (1307-1327). 

— i  ■  ■ ....  „ 

This  ruler  had  received  careful  training  in  military  and 

\  political  affairs,  but  he  lacked  ability,  had  a  weak  will,  and 
was  inclined  to  be  frivolous.  The  Scots  defeated  him  at  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  and  his  barons  forced  him  to  reform  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  finance  and  justice.  They  captured  and  executed  his 
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favorite,  Gaveston.  Finally,  an  army  of  dissatisfied  lords 
gathered  in  France,  invaded  England,  captured  Edward,  and 
had  Parliament  depose  him.  Parliament  thus  gained  the  right 
to  renounce  allegiance  to  an  unworthy  King. 

B.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT 

1  265. 


The  term,  “Parliament”,  ( parler — to  talk)  was  applied  to 
the  Great  Council  as  early  as  1246.  The  Parliament  had  an 
early  predecessor  in  The  Anglo-Saxon  Witan,  which  advised 
the  king  and  helped  him  frame  his  decrees.  The  Normans 
brought  with  them  the  Great  Council,  with  similar  duties.  These 
bodies,  however,  were  appointive,  and  did  not  represent  the 
different  elements  of  English  society,  except,  perhaps,  the 
nobles.  The  principle  of  representation  existed  nevertheless;  in 
.  fact,  Charlemagne  had  made  use  of  men  whom  he  sent  about 
to  gather  information  on  sworn  testimony.  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  brought  the  idea  to  England,  and  Henry  II  developed 
it  in  his  juries,  which  punished  criminals,  decided  cases  at  law, 
and  assessed  taxes.  Hubert  Walter  made  such  bodies  elective 
in  character.  The  Witan  and  Great  Council  consisted  of  only 
one  group,  but  eventually  a  second  group  was  added  to  the 
Great  Council.  As  the  lesser  nobility  in  that  body  found  their 
prestige  declining,  they  began  to  work  with  the  Landed  Gentrv 
on  juries  and  elsewhere.  In  the  St.  Albans  meeting  (1213) 
representatives  from  the  towns  and  knights  from  the  shires 
gathered  “to  confer  with  the  King.”  Tn  1254  the  King  sum¬ 
moned  two  knights  from  each  shire  to  help  levy  taxes  for  his 
j  campaign  in  Gascony.  In  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  (1258) 
there  was  a  clause  that  provided  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Great  Council  with  knights  from  the  shires  in  one  body.  All 
these  instances  show  the  gradual  development  of  the  idea  of  a 
representative,  rather  than  a  purely  appointive  body. 

2.  DE  MONTFORT’S  PARLIAMENT  (1265). 

Simon  de  Montfort,  in  his  desire  to  combine  all  the  classes 
in  support  of  his  leadership,  summoned  two  knights  from  each 
shire,  and  two  citizens  from  each  of  twenty-one  boroughs.  This 
body  was  not  completely  representative,  for  it  contained  no 
lower  clergy,  and  consisted  entirely  of  De  Montfort’s  sup¬ 
porters,  but  it  was  a  notable  step  toward  that  idea. 

3.  FINAL  EMERGENCE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Edward  I  needed  money  to  raise  an  army  to  fight  the  Scotch 
and  the  French.  This  led  him  to  call  the  Model  Parliament 
(1295),  which  consisted  of  nobles,  clergy,  Landed  Gentry, 
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knights,  and  citizens — -all  classes  in  fact — and  furnished  a 
model  for  later  Parliaments.  The  final  development  into  two 
houses  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  began  with  the 
separation  of  the  higher  and  lower  clergy  in  their  convoca¬ 
tions.  Gradually  there  appeared  a  House  of  Lords,  consisting 
of  the  higher  clergy  and  the  temporal  lords,  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  made  up  of  the  lower  classes. 

C.  GROWTH  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  ROYAT.  POWER 

1.  EDWARD  III  (1327-1377). 

This  King  might  be  described  as  courtly,  skilled  in  arms, 
and  able;  but  he  was  wasteful  and  ambitious,  and  not  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  he  overthrew  his  mother,  Isabella,  and  Mortimer,  who 
seemed  determined  to  gain  control  of  the  government. 

2.  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Parliament  divided  into  two  houses,  as  above  mentioned. 
The  king  made  several  concessions  in  1341.  He  confirmed 
previous  charters,  allowed  the  royal  accounts  to  be  audited  by 
a  committee  of  Parliament,  made  his  ministers  answerable  to 
complaints  in  Parliament,  and  provided  that  nobles  be  tried 
only  by  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Steward.  Although  he  revoked 
these  concessions  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  money  for  a 
French  campaign,  his  act  in  granting  them  provided  a  reason 
for  claiming  them  later.  Much  important  legislation  was 
enacted  during  the  period  also.  The  Statute  of  Provisors 
(1351)  declared  void  all  Papal  appointments  to  English 
church  offices,  and  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  (1353)  forbade 
the  trial  of  any  church  cases  outside  of  England.  A  Treasons 
Act  (1352)  defined  treason  anew.  Other  acts  required  the  use 
of  the  English  language  in  Parliament,  and  forbade  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  any  subsidy  on  wool  without  Parliamentary  consent. 

3.  KING  VERSUS- PARLIAMENT  (1360-1399). 

By  1360  many  were  discontented  because  of  high  taxes,  bad 
administration,  and  the  apparent  failure  of  the  war  with 
France.  The  so-called  Good  Parliament,  called  in  1376  to 
grant  money,  insisted  on  auditing  the  King’s  accounts  and  im¬ 
peaching  some  of  his  ministers.  After  Richard  II  (1377-1399) 
became  king,  he  made  many  opponents  on  account  of  his  weak 
rule,  his  high  taxes,  and  his  bad  advisers  and  favorites.  After 
some  of  these  had  been  brought  to  trial  the  King  ruled  in  a 
constitutional  manner  for  awhile,  but  soon  returned  to  his 
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old  paths  and  attempted  to  become  absolute.  The  opposition, 
led  by  Henry  of  Lancaster,  brought  him  to  account,  however, 
and  had  Parliamen-t-depese  Lim  in  1399.  This  ended  the  rule 
of  the  Angevins,  or  Plantagenels. 

D.  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY 


BLACK  DEATI 


In  1348-1349  a  disastrous  plague  swept  over  England,  carry¬ 
ing  destruction  in  its  wake.  Originating  in  the  Orient,  it  spread 
westward  along  the  trade  routes  and  decreased  the  population 
of  Western  Europe  from  one-third  to  one-half.  Black  spots 
appeared  on  the  bodies  of  its  victims,  they  vomited  blood, 
broke  out  with  boils,  developed  a  high  fever,  and  soon  died. 

I  Unsanitary  conditions  doubtless  increased  the  mortality,  and  a 
lack  of  medical  knowledge  contributed  its  share.  The  effects 
were  momentous.  The  great  decrease  in  population  increased 
wages,  gave  more  freedom  to  the  serfs,  prostrated  farming,  and 
caused  the  land  to  decline  in  value.  It  disrupted  industry  and 
trade  and  depopulated  whole  villages.  In  vain  did  Parliament 
pass  the  Statute  of  Laborers  (1351)  to  prevent  wages  from 

\ advancing.  Some  lords  broke  up  their  manors,  and  others 
commuted  the  services  of  their  laborers  to  money  payments, 
rather  than  work  or  produce. 


2.  THE  PEASANTS’  REVOLT  JJ  38 1 )  . 

Many  causes  contributed  to  this  outbreak.  The  general  hard 
times  resulting  from  the  Black  Death  and  the  Hundred  Years’ 
War  fostered  rebellion,  and  the  opposition  to  the  poll  taxes  of 
1379  and  1380  furthered  it.  Then  the  revival  of  old  feudal 
dues  hurt  the  poorer  classes  in  the  country,  while  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  gild  regulations  likewise  injured  the  unskilled  workers 
in  towns.  The  improvements  brought  by  the  Black  Death  only 
whetted  the  appetites  of  the  peasants  for  more.  Outbreaks 
occurred  first  in  Essex  and  Kent,  and  soon  the  rioters  led  by 
Wat  Tyler,  were  marching  to  London,  and  burning  the  houses 
of  lawyers,  officials  and  landlords  as  they  went.  The  king  met 
them  and  promised  relief,  but  this  did  not  stop  the  rioting  and 
pillaging.  Finally  Wat  Tyler  and  other  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment  were  killed  and  the  revolt  collapsed.  It  was  the  first 
great  English  rebellion  of  labor  against  capital,  and  it  failed 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  peasant. 
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3.  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

~d.  The  Church,  Morality,  and  Crime.  The  church  was 
not  only  the  moral  and  religious  center  of  community  life,  but 
it  also  served  as  a  center  for  amusements,  especially  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons.  The  parish  priest  was  a  real  leader  of  the 
lower  classes.  Moral  conditions,  however,  were  bad.  Drunken¬ 
ness  headed  the  list  of  evils,  but  other  forms  of  lawlessness 
were  common.  Robbers  infested  the  roads  and  woods  so  much 
that  travelers  went  in  armed  groups  for  protection.  Nobles, 
taking  advantage  of  the  privilege  of  livery  and  maintenance, 
often  hired  bands  of  ruffians  to  serve  them.  The  government 
visited  many  cruel  punishments  on  offenders.  Justices  of  the 
peace,  armed  with  judicial  powers,  labored  faithfully  in  the 
lower  courts.  The  King’s  courts  also  held  “Quarter  Sessions” 
to  try  law  violaters;  but  crime  continued  nevertheless. 

b.  Travel.  The  King  and  the  higher  lords  traveled  quite 
a  bit,  and  under  the  feudal  right  of  purveyance,  lived  on  the 
country  during  their  travels.  Merchants,  churchmen,  beggars, 
pilgrims,  and  other  people  might  also  be  found  everywhere. 
Even  the  peasants  occasionally  made  short  trips  to  fairs  or 
nearby  towns.  Numerous  inns  and  monasteries  existed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  traveler,  and  still  more  numerous  alehouses 
invited  the  townsmen  to  drink,  gossip,  and  gamble. 

c.  Sanitation  and  Health.  Epidemics  were  frequent. 
The  cities,  with  their  open  sewers  and  mud,  were  full  of  filth. 
Medicine  and  surgery  were  in  a  crude  state,  especially  after 
Edward  I  expelled  the  Jews  (1290).  Too  often  incantations, 
magic  and  ceremony  took  the  place  of  science  and  medicine. 

d.  Education  and  Literature.  The  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  had  been  established  earlier,  and  were  making 
their  influence  felt  among  the  upper  classes.  Grammar  schools 
existed  at  some  of  the  convents,  and  were  supported  by  fees. 
The  famous  Inns  of  Court  had  begun  to  train  lawyers  at  Lon¬ 
don.  Chaucer  was  writing  his  immortal  poetry  and  a  few  lesser 
writers  were  flourishing.  Religious  plays  and  pageants  were 
popular. 

4.  WYCLIF  AND  THE  LOLLARDS. 

John  Wyclif  (1328-1384)  voiced  the  growing  opposition  to 
the  church.  He  began  his  attacks  while  yet  a  teacher  at  Oxford, 
and  continued  them  through  his  writings,  many  of  which  were 
in  English.  He  opposed  the  collection  of  Papal  taxes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  ownership  of  property  by  the  church,  and 
eventually  denounced  transubstantiation  and  other  funds- 
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mental  Catholic  doctrines.  His  followers  became  so  numerous 
as  to  prevent  the  church  from  trying  him  for  heresy.  He  left 
a  numerous  following  of  “Poor  Preachers,”  or  Lollards,  and 
contributed  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  He  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation. 

E.  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS’  WAR 

1.  EXPLANATION. 

The  term  “Hundred  Years’  War”  is  a  misnomer,  for  a  series 
of  wars  occurred,  rather  than  a  single  conflict,  and  these  wars 
lasted,  counting  the  intervals  of  peace,  from  about  1336  to 
1453 — more  than  a  hundred  years.  But  historians  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  better  name,  hence  the  above  designation. 

2.  CAUSES. 

Fundamentally,  the  struggle  resulted  from  the  English  pos¬ 
session  of  territory  in  France  and  the  French  desire  to  drive 
out  the  enemy.  One  might  add  the  old  feudal  disputes  between 
English  and  French  kings  and  the  Anglo-French  controversies 
regarding  fishing  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel^ 
Moreover,  Edward  III  claimed  the  French  throne  because  he 
was  a  grandson  of  the  late  French  King,  Philip  the  Fair,  who 
had  died  without  direct  heirs.  But  the  French  peers  gave  the 
throne  to  Philip,  a  nephew  of  the  former  ruler.  Then  the 
French  had  aroused  English  ire  by  their  aid  to  Scotland  on 
several  occasions.  Edward  also  desired  to  gain  control  of 
Flanders,  which  was  an  important  wool  growing  region;  in 
fact,  it  was  an  appeal  of  the  Flemish  merchants  for  English  aid 
that  started  the  conflict. 

3.  FIRST  PHASE  (1339-1360). 

Edward  headed  an  invasion  of  France  in  1339;  a  costly 
expedition  which  gained  victories,  but  accomplished  nothing. 
He  made  a  second  invasion  in  1346,  during  which  the  English 
won  the  battle  of  Crecy.  On  that  occasion  the  English  bowmen 
struck  feudal  militarism  a  mortal  blow  by  defeating  the  French 
mail-clad  knights.  Calais  was  also  captured,  after  a  long  siege. 
A  visitation  of  the  Black  Death  ended  hostilities  for  several 
years,  but  in  1356  another  English  army  invaded  France  and 
won  another  signal  victory  at  Poitiers.  Four  years  later  the 
combatants  signed  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  in  which  Edward  re¬ 
nounced  his  claims  to  the  French  throne,  but  received  Aqui¬ 
taine,  Calais,  and  other  territory,  and  secured  a  promise  that 
the  French  would  give  no  more  aid  to  the  Scotch. 
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4.  SECOND  PHASE  (1369-1377). 

Neither  side  carried  out  all  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny.  The  Black  Prince,  Edward’s  son,  misruled  the  pro¬ 
vinces  entrusted  to  him,  and  many  of  the  French  towns  and 
nobles  refused  toJxansfer  their  allegiance  to  the  English  King. 
Charles  V  of  France  sided  with  the  rebellious  nobles  and  thus 
encouraged  a  renewal  of  the  war.  No  important  battles  were 
fought,  for  the  French  resorted  to  harrying  tactics  and  avoided 
an  open  contest.  The  English  missed  their  leader,  the  Black 
Prince,  who  had  died.  Both  sides  finally  welcomed  a  truce. 

5.  LAST  PHASES  (1414-1453). 

When  Henry  V  came  to  the  English  throne  he  began  at  once 
to  lay  plans  for  the  recapture  of  the  lost  territory  in  France. 
An  English  army  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  at 
Agincoijil__(T4d&)'i  Two  years  later  Henry  overran  Normandy. 
The  French  nobles  united  against  him,  but  later  became  divided 
when  they  lost  their  leader,  John  the  Fearless.  England  and 
France  then  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420).  In  that 
treaty  Henry  agreed  to  marry  the  French  King’s  daughter, 
Katherine,  he  gained  control  of  northern  France,  and  he  was 
to  succeed  Charles  VI  as  King  of  the  French.  Soon  afterward 
he  invaded  France  again  to  crush  a  rebellion  of  the  disinherited 
son  of  Charles.  He  was  successful  in  battle,  but  both  he  and 
Charles  died  soon  afterward.  Thereupon  their  sons  became 
rivals  for  the  French  throne.  Then  appeared  a  romantic  figure, 
Joan  of  Arc.  She  forced  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans  and  had  Charles  VII  crowned  King  at  Rheims.  Al¬ 
though  she  finally  suffered  death  as  a  witch,  she  had  infused 
a  new  spirit  into  the  French,  who  laid  aside  their  quarrels  and 
pushed  the  English  out  of  all  French  territory  except  Calais. 


6.  RESULTS. 


England  lost  her  French  possessions.  Parliament,  in  return 
for  grants  of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  increased 
its  power  considerably.  The  merchants  became  more  promi¬ 
nent,  and  the  feudal  nobles  less  so.  The  freemen  rose  in  pres¬ 
tige,  after  more  than  holding  their  own  with  the  lords  in  com¬ 
bat;  even  the  serfs  gained  ground.  From  a  military  stand¬ 
point,  the  wars  struck  a  death  blow  to  the  old  style  of  fight¬ 
ing,  and  emphasized  infantry,  guns,  and  yeomen  soldiers. 
Religiously,  the  struggles  hurt  the  church  in  England,  for  dur¬ 
ing  much  of  the  period  the  Papal  capital  was  at  Avignon, 
France,  and  the  ruling  Popes  were  under  French  influence. 
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F.  THE  FIRST  LANCASTRIAN  KINGS  (1399-1413) 


1.  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  IV. 


After  the  overthrow  of  Richard  II,  Henry  Bolingbroke  claimed 
the  throne,  by  virtue  of  descent  and  right  of  conquest,  for  he 
had  led  in  the  uprising  against  Richard.  As  none  denied  his 
claims,  Parliament  duly  recognized  him  as  Henry  IV,  thereby 
exercising  the  right  not  only  to  depose  a  king,  but  to  choose 
a  successor  who  was  not  the  direct  heir.  Henry  proved  to  be 
a  good  soldier,  an  able  administrator,  and  a  first  class  states¬ 
man.  He  had  his  troubles,  however,  for  he  was  obligated  to 
Parliament,  his  feudal  barons  were  restless,  revolts  were  brew¬ 
ing  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  France  was  eager  to  aid  Eng¬ 
land’s  enemies. 


2.  REBELLIONS  AGAINST  THE  KING. 

The  Welsh  had  long  nourished  resentment  against  their 
powerful  neighbors,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower  they  kept  the  standard  of  rebellion  floating  for  several 
years,  or  until  the  death  of  their  leader  in  1415.  The  Percies, 
a  powerful  family  in  northern  England,  also  rebelled,  but  suf^ 
fered  defeat  at  Shrewsbury.  These  victories  virtually  secured 
the  supremacy  of  the  king  over  his  nobles. 

3.  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Parliament  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  its  influence  over  the 
king.  It  established  the  principle  that  a  redress  of  grievances 
should  precede  the  granting  of  money,  and  began  the  practice 
of  making  appropriations  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  It 
also  asserted  the  right  to  audit  the  King’s  accounts,  and  to 
exercise  freedom  of  debate.  The  House  of  Commons  likewise 
gained  the  power  to  originate  money  bills.  Although  these 
privileges  were  later  violated,  nevertheless  they  were  recognized 
in  the  end. 


G.  THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES  (1450-1485) 

1.  BACKGROUND  AND  CAUSES.  - 

Henry  VI,  who  became  the  nominal  King  in  ^422  at  the  age 
of  one  year,  was  extremely  weak-willed  and  was  subject  to 
spells  of  insanity.  He  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  an  ambi¬ 
tious  woman  who  soon  became  unpopular  in  England,  and  who 
really  ruled  the  country,  especially  during  the  insanity  of  the 
King.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  now  came  forward  to  claim  the 
throne,  because  his  father  was  one  of  the  younger  sons  of 
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Edward  III.  He  was  aided  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  Queen, 
the  incapacity  of  the  King,  and  the  opposition  to  Somerset, 
Henry’s  general,  who  had  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
France.  Richard  also  profited  from  a  bad  economic  situation, 
and  from  the  fact  that  certain  restless  nobles  were  always 
ready  for  a  war.  So  great,  indeed,  did  the  discontent  become 
that  Jack  Cade  led  a  rebellion  against  the  government  (1450), 
an  effort  which  proved,  however,  to  be  premature. 

2.  EVENTS. 

The  issue  was  joined  after  the  King  suddenly  recovered  his 
reason  and  removed  Richard  from  power.  The  opposing  forces 
engaged  in  a  skirmish  at  St.  Albans,  in  which  Somerset  was 
killed.  For  several  years  no  more  fighting  occurred,  but  in 
1460  the  Yorkist  forces,  led  by  Warwick,  captured  London  and 
the  King.  But  Margaret  collected  an  army  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  the  Yorkist  claimant,  Richard,  at  Wakefield,  in  which 
engagement  Richard  met  his  death.  His  son,  Edward,  now 
came  forward  as  Yorkist  leader  and,  after  inflicting  a  final 
defeat  on  Margaret  at  Towton,  became  King  Edward  IV  (1461- 
1483).  But  he  soon  lost  the  support  of  his  most  powerful 
friend,  Warwick,  and  had  to  flee  in  the  face  of  a  rebellion 
which  replaced  Henry  VI  on  the  throne.  Edward  later  re¬ 
turned,  and  ruled  until  his  death  in  1483.  Richard  of  Glou¬ 
cester  then  pushed  aside  Edward’s  young  son  and  was  crowned 
King.  He  quickly  alienated  his  subjects  by  the  severity  of  his 
rule.  Then  it  was  that  Henry  Tudor,  a  Lancastrian  by  blood 
and  a  Yopkist  by  marriage,  raised  an  army  in  France  and  de¬ 
feated  Gloucester’s  forces  at  Bosworth  Field  (1485). 


3.  SIGNIFICANCE. 


A 


This  ended  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  and  gave  England  a  new 
line  of  Kings,  the  Tudors.  During  the  period  Parliament  had 
lost  most  of  the  gains  it  had  previously  made.  The  nobles 
too,  had  lost  much  of  their  power,  for  many  had  been  killed, 
and  others  had  been  discredited.  People  were  tired  of  the  dis¬ 
order  and  anarchy  which  existed,  and  were  in  a  mood  to  wel¬ 
come  a  strong  line  of  Kings  who  could  restore  order  and 
prosperity,  even  if  that  meant  despotism. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Compare  the  three  Edwards  as  to  character,  policies,  and  achievements. 

2.  Describe  the  administrative  work  of  Edward  I. 

3.  Trace  the  evolution  of  Parliament  from  its  beginning  through  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 
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4.  What  constitutional  progress  can  be  credited  to  Edward  III? 

5.  Tell  about:  (1)  The  Black  Death,  (2)  The/ Peasants  Revolt,  (3)  Cade’s 
Rebellion,  (4)  the  Lollard  Movement,  (5)  the  Statute  of  Laborers. 

6.  Describe  fourteenth  century  England  as  to  religion,  morality,  crime, 
travel,  sanitation  and  health,  and  education. 

7.  Discuss  the  origin,  causes,  events,  and  results  of  the  Hundred  Years  War. 

8.  What  gains  did  Parliament  make  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV?  How 
were  they  significant? 

9.  Explain  the  origin,  causes,  events,  and  results  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

10.  Identify:  Llewellyn,  Balliol,  Robert  Bruce.  Bannockburn,  Mortmain, 
Clericos  laicos.  Flagellants,  Bretigny,  Calais,  Piers  Plowman,  livery  and 
maintenance,  Troyes,  Warwick,  Glendower  and  Shrewsbury. 

11.  Review  a  contemporary  account  of  the  battle  of  Crecy,  or  the  battle  of 
Poitiers. 

12.  Discuss  the  work  of  John  Wyclif. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  TUDORS  AND  THE  REFORMATION 


Aim:  to  trace  the  chief  religious  and  political  movements  of 

Tudor  England. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

1497 — Cabot's  Discovery  of  North  America. 
1 529 — Beginning  of  the  Break  with  Rome 
Under  Henry  VIII. 

1588 — Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 


Rulers  of  the  period:  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary, 

Elizabeth 

A.  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  TUDORS 

1.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  period  was  one  of  strong  monarchs  and  weak  parlia¬ 
ments.  The  sovereigns  possessed  great  natural  ability,  and 
they  ruled  during  crises  that  demanded  the  exercise  of  unusual 
powers.  The  nobles  had  been  weakened  through  previous 
wars;  even  the  church  had  to  depend  on  the  Tudors  for  aid.  The 
middle  classes  supported  the  kings  strongly,  because  they  felt 
grateful  for  the  peace,  strong  government,  and  commercial 
prosperity  that  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  regime. 

2.  ACCESSION,  CHARACTER  AND  POLICIES  OF  HENRY  VII. 

Henry  VII  was  the  grandson  of  the  widow  of  Henry  V  and 
Owen  Tudor.  He  ended  the  Yorkist-Lancastrian  feud  by  marry¬ 
ing  Elizabeth,  Yorkist  claimant  to  the  throne.  Though  he  had 
gained  control  by  force,  he  made  the  process  legal  by  having 
Parliament  declare  him  King.  He  had  rivals.  One  of  them, 
Lambert  Simnel,  impersonated  first  the  younger  of  the  princes, 
then  the  older,  both  of  whom  were  in  the  line  of  succession, 
but  who  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  gathered 
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a  following  of  Yorkists  whose  rebellion  was  crushed  easily. 
Another  rival,  Perkin  Warbeck,  also  posed  as  a  Yorkist  leader 
and  attracted  Scotch  support,  but  he  too  failed  and  suffered 
death.  Henry  VII  maintained  order,  conducted  a  frugal  gov¬ 
ernment,  conciliated  or  punished  the  dissatisfied  elements, 
and  encouraged  commerce  and  colonization.  He  called  Parlia¬ 
ment  infrequently,  kept  it  in  session  for  short  periods  only, 
and  seldom  asked  for  money. 

3.  SUBJUGATION  OF  THE  FEUDAL  NOBILITY. 

In  earlier  periods,  the  feudal  nobles  had  dictated  to  the 
king,  but  no  longer  could  they  do  so,  because  they  found 
themselves  opposed  by  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  as  well 
as  the  monarch.  Parliament  in  agreement  with  this  prevailing 
sentiment  enacted  a  statute  against  Livery  and  Maintenance, 
thus  depriving  the  nobles  of  the  privilege  of  keeping  armed 
retainers.  Henry  VII  rigidly  enforced  the  act.  He  struck  a 
further  blow  at  the  nobles  by  creating  the  Court  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  consisted  of  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
plus  two  judges.  It  was  given  jurisdiction  over  cases  involving 
Livery  and  Maintenance,  riots,  unlawful  assemblies,  and  the 
misconduct  of  sheriffs.  With  these  judges  officiating,  th§ 
humblest  peasant  could  secure  justice  against  the  highest 
noble.  Henry  VII  also  held  the  nobles  in  check  by  appointing 
but  few  of  them  to  offices.  On  the  other  hand,  he  encouraged 
the  lower  classes,  not  only  by  appointments,  but  by  promoting 
trade  and  industry. 

4.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  UNDER  HENRY  VII. 

The  new  Tudor  King  sought  to  maintain  peace  with  Europe. 
He  made  no  efforts,  therefore,  to  revive  the  old  claims  to  the 
French  throne;  indeed,  he  even  entered  into  the  Treaty  of 
Staples  (1492)  with  Charles  VIII  of  France.  In  that  agree¬ 
ment,  Henry,  in  return  for  a  large  indemnity  gave  up  all  claims 
to  Brittany.  Moreover,  the  French  King  agreed  not  to  harbor 
enemies  of  Henry  VII.  The  English  King  also  contracted 
several  important  marriage  alliances.  His  daughter  Margaret 
married  James  IV  of  Scotland,  his  son  Arthur  married 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  the  seventeen-year  old  Mary 
Tudor  was  wedded  to  Louis  XII  of  France.  Arthur  soon  died, 
but  the  King’s  second  son,  Henry,  then  married  his  brother’s 
widow.  The  English  monarch  also  sponsored  an  expedition  to 
North  America  under  the  Cabots,  thereby  giving  England  a 
claim  to  that  continent;  a  claim  which  they  failed  to  develop 
for  many  years.  He  also  made  several  treaties  to  encourage 
foreign  commerce.  The  Intercursus  Magnus  treaty  with  the 
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Netherlands  provided  for  reciprocity  of  commerce  and  a 
mutual  non-recognition  of  rebels  who  might  flee  to  either 
country.  The  treaty  of  Inter  cur  sus  Malus  with  the  Flemish 
towns  gave  to  English  merchants  valuable  concessions  for  the 
sale  of  woolen  goods  in  Flanders.  An  agreement  with  Den¬ 
mark  (1490)  allowed  English  vessels  to  fish  for  cod  in  the 
waters  near  Iceland.  Florence  also  agreed  to  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  England,  to  forestall  Venice.  Henry  VII  likewise 
sponsored  a  law  forbidding  trade  with  Mediterranean  cities, 
except  in  English  vessels  with  English  crews,  or  in  vessels  of 
the  trading  country. 

5.  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  nobles  kept  up  a  brave  front.  They  still  dispensed  hos¬ 
pitality  with  lavish  hands,  gave  feasts  and  retained  numerous 
servants.  Many  of  them  were  having  financial  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  and  generally  speaking  they  were  declining  rapidly  in 
importance.  The  middle  classes  were  prospering.  In  the 
country  many  yeomen  and  merchants  were  acquiring  land, 
while  in  the  cities  a  new  class  of  merchant  princes  was  arising. 
The  peasants,  for  the  most  part,  still  lived  in  hovels  of  clay 
and  reeds,  with  floors  of  mud  and  rushes,  and  ate  peas,  beans 
and  other  common  vegetables  in  the  summer  and  meat  and 
fish  in  the  winter.  They  suffered  more  than  the  other  classes 
from  infant  mortality,  plague,  typhoid  and  scurvy.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  landlords  sometimes  remitted  their  rents  in 
times  of  adversity,  many  of  their  rents  had  become  fixed  pay¬ 
ments,  and  the  highest  offices  of  the  church  were  open  to  cap¬ 
able  peasants. 

B.  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  WOLSEY  (1509-1529) 

1.  THE  NEW  KING  AND  HIS  MINISTER. 

Henry  VIII,  who  came  to  the  throne  while  still  a  young  man, 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  contemporary  writers.  He  made 
a  brilliant  appearance,  was  fond  of  sports  and  athletic  contests, 
was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  showed  considerable  ability 
in  languages  and  theology.  In  the  early  years  of  his  reign  he 
entrusted  to  Wolsey  many  of  the  affairs  of  state.  That  person 
deserves  special  mention  himself.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wool 
merchant  of  Suffolk,  who  had  him  educated  at  Oxford  for  a 
church  career.  Although  he  entered  the  royal  service  in  1506, 
nevertheless  he  held  many  church  positions  during  his  life. 
He  became  bishop  of  Lincoln,  later  held  the  office  of  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  (1514),  advanced  to  the  post  of  cardinal  and 
lord  chancellor  (1515),  and  finally  was  made  Papal  legate 
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(1518).  Later  he  was  seriously  considered  for  the  Papacy.  He 
was  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  King  during  the  early  period  of 
Henry’s  reign,  and  throughout  his  life  he  remained  loyal  to 
his  master. 

2.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

a.  The  Balance  of  Power.  Wolsey  was  one  of  the  first 

to  uphold  the  idea  that  the  weaker  nations  of  Europe  should 
combine  against  an  aggressive  or  a  powerful  neighbor  to  main¬ 
tain  the  integrity  of  existing  states,  and  he  applied  that  doc¬ 
trine  first  in  Italy.  That  peninsula  contained  a  number  of 
small  but  disunited  states,  among  which  were  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  French  and  the  Spanish  kings  desired  slices  of 
Italian  territory,  but  the  Pope  opposed  both,  and  organized 
leagues  to  defeat  their  ambitions.  The  League  of  Cambrai 
(1508)  reduced  the  power  of  Venice,  and  the  Holy  League 
(1511)  was  formed  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.  The  King 
of  Spain  induced  Henry  VIII  to  join  in  a  war  against  France 
(1513)  to  preserve  the  Balance  of  Power.  During  Henry’s 
absence  in  the  campaign  the  Scotch  King,  James  IV,  rebelled, 
hut  suffered  defeat  at  Flodden  Field.  Henry,  finding  that  his 
forces  were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  made  peace  with 
France  in  1514.  *" 

b.  England  and  Franco-Spanish  Rivalry.  The  new 
French  King,  Francis  I,  won  a  notable  victory  at  Marignano 
over  the  Swiss  soldiers  of  the  Pope,  after  which  Wolsey  took 
the  lead  in  framing  the  Treaty  of  Universal  Peace  (1518). 
About  this  time  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  Maximilian,  died 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  Kings  engaged  in  a  bitter  rivalry 
for  the  crown.  Henry  negotiated  with  both  but  finally  con¬ 
tracted  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Charles  V.  That  King  defeated 
the  French  so  decisively  at  Pavia  that  Henry  withdrew  from 
the  alliance  in  the  interest  of  the  Balance  of  Power. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROCRESS. 

Both  Henry  and  Wolsey  agreed  on  a  policy  of  calling  Par¬ 
liament  only  when  necessary,  and  in  making  the  sessions  brief. 
Circumstances  created  such  a  necessity  in  1525.  To  the 
assembled  Parliament  Wolsey  proposed,  and  carried,  an 
Amicable  Loan  to  be  used  for  the  dismembering  of  France, 
and  to  be  collected  from  lay  and  ecclesiastical  property. 
Resistance  was  so  general  that  Henry  dropped  the  scheme  and 
his  minister  received  the  blame. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ENCLAND. 

During  the  early  Tudor  period  the  Revival  of  Learning, 
which  had  already  been  flourishing  in  Italy,  came  to  England. 
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It  had  a  great  effect,  both  on  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
In  literature,  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  wrote  tales  of  everyday 
life  about  real  people;  in  exploration,  Columbus,  Da  Gama, 
Cabot  and  others  discovered  new  worlds;  in  science,  Coper¬ 
nicus  announced  his  theory  of  the  universe.  The  movement 
took  a  religious  turn  in  northern  Europe,  and  brought  forth 
Luther,  Calvin  ai  d  others.  Indeed,  the  English  interest  in  the 
movement  was  largely  religious,  and  was  exemplified  in  the 
Oxford  Reformers,  who  studied  Greek  in  connection  with  the 
early  sources  of  the  Bible.  Several  men  deserve  mention  in 
this  connection.  William  Selling  went  to  Italy  and  secured 
Greek  manuscripts.  William  Grocyn  lectured  on  Greek  at 
Oxford  University.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  School, 
also  sponsored  the  new  movement.  Erasmus,  an  international 
character,  spent  several  years  in  England,  and  admired  the 
Oxford  Reformers.  He  wrote  much  and  attacked  many  abuses 
in  the  church.  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  prominent  in  public 
life,  likewise  showed  the  influence  of  the  new  movement, 
especially  in  his  Utopia.  The  New  Learning  made  much 
progress  in  England;  it  numbered  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  among  its  supporters,  and  even  caused  Wolsey  to  become 
mildly  interested.  The  nobility,  though,  remained  indifferent, 
if  not  actually  hostile. 

C.  THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION  (1530-1547) 

1.  SPREAD  OF  THE  REFORMATION  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian  monk  and  professor  in  the 
German  university  of  Wittenberg,  after  studying  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Paul,  became  an  adherent  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  He  protested  against  the 
widespread  sale  of  indulgences  by  the  monk  Tetzel,  and  others 
associated  with  him.  He  posted  on  the  church  door  at  Witten¬ 
berg  his  Ninety-five  Theses,  later  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  and  the  church  councils,  burned  the  Papal  bull  of 
excommunication,  and  refused  to  retract  his  teachings  before 
a  council  at  Worms.  Many  Germans  followed  him  out  of  the 
Catholic  fold.  In  Switzerland,  Ulrich  Zwingli  raised  the 
standard  of  religious  rebellion  at  Zurich,  but  failed  to  agree 
with  Luther.  Calvin,  a  Protestant  exile  from  France,  settled 
at  Geneva,  from  which  point  he  spread  his  doctrine  widely 
through  writings  and  missionaries. 

2.  THE  SLOW  RESPONSE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  seeds  of  the  Reformation  found  fertile  soil  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  because  of  the  political  discontent  there,  but 
England,  being  politically  united  and  satisfied,  responded 
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slowly.  There  were  numerous  critics  of  the  church,  such  as  the 
Oxford  Reformers,  but  most  of  them  sought  reform  from  with¬ 
in,  rather  than  without.  Moreover,  the  English  King  played  an 
active  role  in  the  defense  of  the  church.  He  ordered  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  all  of  Luther’s  writings  in  England,  and  wrote,  or 
signed,  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  church  which  gained  him 
the  title,  “Defender  of  the  Faith.”  Henry  had  received  a  special 
dispensation  allowing  him  to  marry  Catherine,  while  Wolsey 
still  desired  to  become  Pope.  Both  men,  therefore,  maintained 
their  zeal. 

3.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ANCLICAN  CHURCH. 

a.  The  Break  With  Spain.  Wolsey  failed  to  be  elected 
Pope.  Henry  soon  broke  with  Charles  V  of  Spain,  and  thus 
paved  the  way  for  an  eventual  break  with  Rome  itself.  Charles 
had  won  the  battle  of  Pavia  (1525)  against  the  French  King, 
but  had  refused  to  aid  Henry  in  his  efforts  to  regain  England’s 
old  possessions  in  France.  He  had  also  failed  to  marry  Henry’s 
daughter,  and  he  released  the  captive  French  King  against  the 
advice  of  his  ally.  These  events  greatly  strained  the  relations 
between  Henry  VIII  and  the  Spanish  relatives  of  his  wife. 

b.  The  Divorce  of  Catherine.  Catherine  disappointed^, 
her  royal  husband  because  she  bore  him  no  male  heir  to  the 
throne.  Moreover,  he  began  to  doubt  the  validity  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  her,  in  spite  of  the  Papal  dispensation  sanctioning 
that  marriage.  Meanwhile,  Henry  had  met  and  fallen  in  love 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  Accordingly,  he  commissioned  Wolsey  to 
secure  from  the  Pope  an  annulment  of  his  marriage  with 
Catherine.  When  that  minister,  after  some  delay,  failed  to 
gain  the  desired  permission,  he  was  removed  from  office  and 
Henry  secured  a  divorce  in  one  of  his  own  courts. 

c.  The  Break  With  Rome.  Henry’s  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn  brought  to  a  head  the  revolt  against  the  church.  Heed¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  his  ministers,  Cranmer  and  Cromwell,  he  now 
proceeded  to  make  complete  the  separation  from  Rome.  The 
so-called  Reformation  Parliament  (1529-1536)  aided  him  in 
completing  the  process.  Tt  passed  an  Act  of  Appeals,  which 
provided  that  all  English  cases  involving  the  clergy  or  church 
affairs  be  tried  in  England;  it  forbade  the  payment  of  annates 
or  other  money  to  the  Pope;  it  settled  the  throne  on  the  heirs 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  it  made  Henry  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Later  it  outlawed  the  monasteries.  Henry 
secured  the  submission  of  the  clergy  by  threatening  them  with 
prosecution  for  a  technical  violation  of  the  old  law  of 
Praemunire,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  his 
leadership. 
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4.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNDER  HENRY  VIII. 

Although  Henry  had  led  England  out  of  the  Catholic  fold, 
he  remained  a  Catholic  in  some  matters  of  belief.  The  Ten 
Articles  of  Faith  (1536)  probably  represent  his  ideas.  They 
recognized  the  Bible,  the  creeds,  and  three  of  the  sacraments, 
but  denied  indulgences  and  purgatory  and  placed  less  emphasis 
on  images  in  the  church.  The  Six  Articles  Act  (1539)  further 
illustrated  the  King’s  religious  beliefs.  They  upheld  confes¬ 
sion,  transubstantiation,  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  communion  service  of  only  one  kind  for  the  laity,  and 
observance  of  monastic  vows.  Severe  penalties  were  provided 
for  denial  of  any  of  the  above,  and  numerous  persecutions  re¬ 
sulted.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  executed,  among  others,  and 
many  friars  were  imprisoned.  One  act  of  Henry’s  deserves 
special  mention — he  had  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
placed  in  every  church. 

5.  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  MONASTERIES. 

The  King  recognized  that  the  English  monasteries  would  be 
loyal  to  the  Pope,  rather  than  to  him,  and  he  wanted  to  acquire 
their  immense  wealth  for  himself  and  his  followers.  Moreover, 
these  institutions  had  declined  somewhat  from  their  earlier 
position  of  usefulness,  for  their  charity  work  was  often  ill- 
advised  and  made  more  beggars,  their  reputation  for  learning 
had  declined,  their  agricultural  work  had  become  antiquated, 
and  their  inmates  were  often  charged  with  grave  moral  lapses. 
After  an  investigation  an  act  was  passed  which  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  376  smaller  monasteries,  and  the  larger  ones  soon 
suffered  the  same  fate.  These  acts  robbed  many  monks  and 
nuns  of  their  homes  and  turned  them  out  dissatisfied  and  rebel¬ 
lious.  The  King  enriched  many  of  his  followers,  who  loyally 
supported  him  against  the  Pope.  The  House  of  Lords  suffered 
the  loss  of  its  abbotts  and  priors.  Finally,  the  state  was  forced 
to  begin  a  policy  of  poor  relief. 

6.  THE  LAST  YEARS  OF  HENRY’S  RULE. 

a.  His  Marriages.  To  the  union  with  Anne  Boleyn  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born,  after  which  the  mother  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  a  charge  of  infidelity.  The  King  then  married  Jane 
Seymour,  who  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Edward.  His  first 
wife,  Catherine,  had  already  died,  leaving  a  daughter  Mary. 
Henry  married  three  more  times,  but  his  sixth  wife  managed 
to  outlive  him. 

b.  Foreign  Affairs.  With  Scotland.  From  the  death  of 
the  Scotch  King,  James  IV,  at  Flodden  Field  (1513)  to  the 
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accession  of  James  V  (1528),  Scotland  suffered  from  a  regency 
and  resulting  confusion.  James  V  contracted  a  French  mar¬ 
riage  and  allied  himself  with  France  in  her  war  against  Spain. 
Henry  sought  to  regain  control  of  Scotland,  but  failed,  both 
in  his  military  efforts  and  in  his  attempt  to  arrange  a  marriage 
alliance.  His  army  met  defeat  and  Mary  Stuart,  Scotch  heir 
to  the  throne,  married  a  son  of  the  French  King,  instead  of 
the  English  prince. 

With  France.  The  French  union  with  Scotland  brought  about 
an  alliance  between  England  and  Spain,  and  led  to  an  English 
invasion  of  France  in  1544,  which,  however,  was  a  failure.  The 
English  and  French  then  made  peace  (1546). 

With  Ireland.  Previous  English  kings  had  already  gained 
control  of  a  bit  of  Irish  territory  around  Dublin  known  as 
“The  Pale,”  but  in  other  parts  of  the  island  chieftains  ruled 
in  a  semi-tribal  manner.  Most  Irishmen  were  Catholics  and 
were  hostile  to  the  Anglican  church.  Henry  succeeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  most  of  the  rebellious  chieftains  and  in  having  himself 
recognized  as  King  of  Ireland,  but  he  failed  to  conciliate  or  to 
satisfy  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people. 

D.  EDWARD  VI  (1547-1553)  AND  THE  WIDENING  OF 
THE  BREACH  WITH  ROME 

1.  ACCESSION  OF  EDWARD  VI. 

Henry  VIII  left  three  children:  Edward  the  youngest,  Mary 
the  oldest,  and  Elizabeth  the  second  child.  He  had  decreed, 
however,  that  Edward  should  be  King,  hence  a  regency  became 
necessary  as  the  young  king  was  only  nine  years  of  age. 
Edward’s  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  (Hertford),  thus  became 
regent.  He  sought  to  aid  Protestantism,  to  unite  England  and 
Scotland  by  force,  and  to  ignore  the  French.  He  headed  a 
Council  of  Sixteen,  which  governed  England. 

2.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Much  land  was  being  enclosed  to  form  pastures  for  sheep, 
or  large  farms  for  cultivation.  This  movement  injured  the 
poorer  classes  and  aroused  great  resentment.  The  debasing  of 
the  coinage  by  Henry  VIII  also  caused  prices  to  rise,  thus 
adding  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  All  this  discontent  cul¬ 
minated  in  an  uprising  known  as  Kett’s  Rebellion  which, 
though  it  failed,  discredited  Somerset. 

3.  RELIGIOUS  AFFAIRS. 

A  committee  headed  by  archbishop  Cranmer  prepared  a 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  the  First  Act  of  Uniformity 
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(1549)  required  all  the  clergy  to  use.  John  Knox,  after  spend¬ 
ing  some  time  in  England,  France  and  Geneva,  began  his 
ministry  in  Scotland  (1555). 

4.  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Somerset,  suffering  from  the  accumulated  failure  of  his 
policies,  fell  from  power  and  Northumberland  (Warwick) 
succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  Council.  He  sponsored  the  Second 
Act  of  Uniformity  (1552),  which  required  all  people  to  attend 
services,  and  compelled  the  clergy  to  use  a  second  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  This  book  contained  the  Forty-two  Articles 
of  Faith,  among  which  were  provisions  allowing  the  laity  in 
communion  to  partake  of  both  bread  and  wine,  rejecting  tran- 
substantiation,  and  replacing  the  “altar”  with  a  “communion 
table.”  Upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  Northumberland  sought 
to  continue  the  Protestant  regime  by  crowning  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Henry’s  grand-niece,  rather  than  his  Catholic  daughter,  Mary 
Tudor.  His  efforts  proved  abortive,  however,  and  he  suffered 
death  as  the  penalty. 


E.  THE  CATHOLIC  REFORMATION  AND 
MARY  TUDOR  (1553-1558) 

1.  THE  CATHOLIC  REFORMATION  IN  EUROPE. 

Serious  minded  leaders  had  long  recognized  the  existence  of 
evils  in  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  rapid  spread  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  now  spurred  them  to  renewed  activity.  A  great 
council  of  the  church  met  at  Trent  (1545-1563)  and  restated 
its  doctrines  in  unmistakable  terms.  It  also  denounced  Pro¬ 
testantism,  provided  for  the  reform  of  certain  evils,  and  began 
the  Index,  a  list  of  proscribed  books.  Another  instrument  of 
the  Catholic  Reformation  was  the  Society  of  Jesus,  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  military  nature  founded  by  Loyola.  Its  members 
did  effective  work  in  combatting  Protestantism.  They  engaged 
in  teaching  and  missionary  work  and  supported  the  Pope 
generally.  In  some  countries  the  Inquisition,  a  church  court 
for  the  trial  of  heretics,  also  furthered  the  Catholic  cause. 

2.  THE  CATHOLIC  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

a.  The  Reaction  Against  Protestantism.  Many  Eng¬ 
lish  people  who  still  liked  the  old  forms  of  worship  were 
easily  stirred  up  by  the  monks  and  other  dissatisfied  elements. 
Others  were  alienated  by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
and  by  the  extreme  Protestantism  of  Edward’s  regime.  The 
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new  Queen,  Mary,  was  a  devout  Catholic  who  had  suffered  for 
her  religion,  and  who  was  determined  to  bring  England  back 
to  her  old  religious  moorings. 

b.  The  Return  to  The  Catholic  Fold.  Parliament  re¬ 
pealed  all  the  laws  of  Edward’s  reign  touching  religion,  and 
on  bended  knees  received  the  Papal  legate,  who  forgave  Eng¬ 
land  and  received  her  back  into  the  church.  Mary  wanted  to 
restore  all  confiscated  church  property,  but  encountered  op¬ 
position,  and  the  Pope  did  not  make  such  a  demand.  The 
Queen  wished  to  further  cement  the  return  by  marrying  the 
champion  of  Catholicism,  Philip  II  of  Spain.  The  marriage 
was  unpopular,  however,  and  was  celebrated  only  after  the 
English  Parliament  had  bound  Philip  not  to  involve  England 
in  any  of  his  Continental  wars,  nor  to  allow  an  heir  to  rule 
both  England  and  Spain. 

c.  Persecutions.  The  unpopularity  of  the  Queen  and  of 
her  Spanish  marriage  gave  rise  to  a  disturbance  known  as 
Wyatt’s  Rebellion,  which  aimed  to  dethrone  Mary  and  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  or  Elizabeth  on  the  throne.  The  rebellion 
failed,  and  sixty  of  its  leaders  were  put  to  death.  The  Queen 
went  about  the  work  of  restoring  altars  in  the  churches  and 
replacing  married  clergy  with  unmarried  ones.  When  she  en¬ 
countered  rebellion  she  persecuted  those  who  opposed  her. 
About  three  hundred  people  met  martyr’s  deaths  during  her 
reign,  among  whom  were  Latimer,  Ridley  and  Cranmer. 

d.  The  Failure  of1  Her  Policies.  During  the  reign  of 
Mary,  England  lost  Calais,  her  last  bit  of  territory  in  France. 
Disease,  bad  crops,  heavy  taxes  and  unprofitable  conditions  in 
trade  also  added  their  toll  to  her  troubles.  Knox  and  others 
spread  Calvinism  in  Scotland  and  even,  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  England.  The  Queen,  never  well  at  best,  sickened  and  died 
in  the  midst  of  her  failures. 


F.  COMPLETION  OF  THF  REFORMATION  UNDER 

ELIZABETH 


1.  THE  NEW  QUEEN. 

Elizabeth  had  a  many-sided  character.  The  terms  vain,  un¬ 
scrupulous,  vigorous,  patriotic,  capable,  likable  and  devoted 
may  be  applied  to  her  without  fully  describing  her.  While  she 
was  the  child  of  a  marriage  which  Catholics  condemned,  and 
hence  a  Protestant  by  necessity,  she  was  not  bigoted  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  very  religious.  Though  she  had  shallow  favorites  to 
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please  her  vanity,  she  selected  unusually  wise  counselors  for 
affairs  of  state.  When  she  came  to  the  throne  England  was  in 
debt  and  was  seething  with  religious  discontent.  France,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Spain  were  actual  or  potential  enemies.  To  prevent 
a  Catholic  coalition  against  England  became  her  first  aim,  and 
this  she  did  by  flirting  with  Catholic  princes  and  by  extending 
secret  aid  to  the  revolting  Netherlands.  She  desired  to  keep  her 
country  out  of  war  that  it  might  return  to  prosperity.  She  also 
wanted  to  unite  her  people  in  support  of  the  government,  and 
wished  to  uphold  the  Protestant  supremacy. 

2.  RELIGIOUS  AFFAIRS. 

a.  The  Religious  Settlement.  Although  England  be¬ 
came  Protestant,  many  Catholics  remained  there,  and  the 
Anglicans  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  definite 
and  well-established  system  of  doctrine.  Moreover,  Calvinism 
was  prospering  and  Puritanism  was  gaining  ground  daily.  The 
Queen  herself  favored  Anglicanism,  but  sought  to  avoid  per¬ 
secution.  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Supremacy  (1559), 
which  repealed  the  Catholic  acts  of  Mary’s  reign  and  the 
earlier  Act  of  Supremacy,  which  revived  the  Protestant  acts  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  made  the  English  sovereign  the  “Supreme 
Governor”  of  the  church  in  England.  It  also  passed  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1559),  which  decreed  that  church  services  should 
be  held  only  according  to  the  new  Prayer  Book,  and  provided 
severe  penalties  for  non-conforming  ministers  and  fines  for 
laymen  who  refused  to  attend  church.  The  act  displeased 
many,  especially  the  Pope,  who  denounced  the  new  Prayer 
Book  and  forbade  Catholics  to  attend  English  church  services. 
The  final  act  of  the  religious  settlement  was  the  adoption  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Faith  (1563),  in  which  the  phras¬ 
eology  was  made  rather  vague,  thus  allowing  for  different 
interpretations  later. 

b.  The  Protestant  Non-Conformists.  Certain  of  the 
Protestants  wanted  to  purge  the  church  of  those  practices  that 
savored  of  Catholicism,  and  when  they  failed  to  secure  their 
wishes  in  Convocation  (1563),  they  began  to  hold  meetings 
where  the  Prayer  Book  was  not  used.  Another  group  of 
Protestants  wanted  a  presbyterian,  rather  than  an  episcopal, 
form  of  church  government,  and  in  their  “Admonitions  to 
Parliament”  (1572)  they  voiced  their  demands.  A  third  group, 
the  Separatists,  demanded  a  strict  congregational  government 
and  objected  to  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  government  took 
repressive  measures  against  these  groups.  It  established  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  (1559)  and  later  enlarged  its 
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powers  (1583)  to  try  cases  involving  all  non-conformists. 
Another  act  (1593)  provided  banishment  for  all  who  attended 
meetings  of  dissenters,  or  who  denied  royal  supremacy  in 
church  matters.  At  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  Anglicanism 
had  become  firmly  established  and  its  support  was  considered 
a  patriotic  duty. 

G.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 

1.  EXPLANATION. 

The  recurring  crises,  religious  and  political  alike,  developed 
a  more  intense  loyalty  to  England,  and  awakened  a  new  spirit 
of  nationalism  among  Englishmen,  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant. 

2.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

a.  With  France  and  Scotland.  France  ceased  to  aid 
the  Scotch;  in  fact,  England  and  France  made  peace  in  1559, 
England  giving  up  all  claims  to  Calais,  thus  gaining  the  good 
will  of  her  neighbor.  In  Scotland,  however,  trouble  continued. 
Elizabeth  answered  a  Scotch  Protestant  appeal  for  aid  agairfst 
the  Catholics  by  promising  help  if  the  Scotch  would  accept 
Mary  Stuart  as  Queen.  Scotland  thus  became  Presbyterian  and 
gained  a  new  Queen,  who  gave  English  statesmen  much  cause 
for  worry.  Her  beauty,  French  training,  Catholicism,  claims 
to  the  English  throne,  and  numerous  escapades,  made  her  the 
center  of  several  plots  against  Elizabeth,  caused  her  to  lose 
her  throne  and  become  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  finally  led 
to  her  execution. 

b.  With  Spain.  Spain  was  Catholic;  England  Protestant. 
Moreover,  the  two  nations  were  bitter  commercial  rivals.  Eliza¬ 
beth  sought  to  delay  trouble  by  flirting  with  Philip  II,  but  sent 
aid  to  Spain’s  revolting  colonies,  the  Netherlands,  first  secretly, 
then  openly.  Philip,  on  his  side,  aided  in  plots  to  place  Mary 
Stuart  on  the  English  throne,  and  finally  claimed  that  throne 
himself.  To  enforce  his  claim,  he  sent  the  “Invincible  Armada,” 
which  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  elements 
and  of  English  seamen.  This  disaster  virtually  decided  the  war. 
It  also  united  England  under  Elizabeth,  ended  the  Catholic 
threat,  and  began  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  British. 

c.  Troubles  With  The  Irish.  Earlier  English  rulers  had 
gained  control  of  The  Pale,  but  they  did  not  stamp  out  tribal 
factions  in  Ireland.  In  an  act  known  as  Poyning’s  Law  (1494) 
Parliament  had  sent  over  a  body  of  English  officials  to  extend 
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English  rule,  had  decreed  that  all  English  laws  were  to  affect 
Ireland  also,  and  had  provided  that  Irish  Parliaments  could 
enact  no  measure  without  the  English  King’s  consent.  This, 
added  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  the  attempts 
to  force  Anglicanism  on  Ireland,  made  more  trouble.  Henry 
VIII  assumed  the  title,  King  of  Ireland,  and  bribed  the  Irish 
chiefs  with  land,  but  failed  to  conciliate  the  lower  classes. 
Mary  Tudor  restored  Catholicism,  but  alienated  many  Irishmen 
by  establishing  two  new  English  settlements  in  Ireland.  Edward 
VI  suppressed  an  Irish  rebellion  and  took  more  land.  During 
Elizabeth’s  rule,  another  rebellion  occurred  in  Munster  that 
required  an  extended  English  conquest  before  the  English 
settlers  there  could  regard  themselves  as  safe. 

3.  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS. 

a.  Agriculture.  The  enclosure  movement  continued  in 
spite  of  statutes  forbidding  the  acquiring  of  land  for  pastures. 
Protective  tariffs  on  grains  encouraged  wheat  growing.  The 
Poor  Law  of  1601,  which  required  all  able-bodied  men  to 
work,  increased  the  number  of  farm  laborers.  There  was  a 
generous  distribution  of  scientific  writings  on  agriculture. 

b.  Industry  and  Commerce.  An  apprentice  law  (1563J 
shortened  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  but  even  so,  skilled 
craftsmen  had  to  be  imported  from  Europe  at  times.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  aided  industry  by  requiring  the  use  of  certain  English- 
made  goods,  and  by  restoring  the  coinage  system  to  a  sound 
basis.  Indirectly,  these  acts  also  aided  commerce;  directly, 
several  other  laws  did  likewise.  The  navigation  acts  of  1440 
and  1485  restricted  imports  from  the  Mediterranean  and  wines 
from  France  to  English  ships;  the  legalization  of  interest  pro¬ 
moted  trade;  and  the  chartering  of  many  joint  stock  companies 
showed  a  lively  governmental  interest  in  commerce.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  encouraged  colonization  in  North  America  and 
established  trade  connections  with  Russia  and  central  Asia. 

4.  LITERATURE. 

The  Elizabethan  age  in  literature  is  probably  the  greatest  in 
world  history.  It  leads  in  prose,  poetry  and  the  drama,  and 
boasts  of  such  names  as  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Marlowe  and 
Johnson. 

5.  THE  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  ELIZABETH. 

a.  Central  Covernment.  The  sovereign,  as  Supreme 
Governor,  received  annates,  tithes,  gifts  and  subsidies.  He 
ruled  the  convocations  of  the  clergy  and  controlled  tire  courts 
of  the  bishops  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  He  received 
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extensive  revenues  from  Crown  lands,  feudal  payments,  court 
fees  and  fines,  and  certain  customs  duties,  and  sometimes 
secured  special  grants  from  Parliament.  He  controlled  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  he  dictated  the  selection  of  the  religious  peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  influenced  the  temporal  peers  by  favors, 
new  creations,  or  appointments.  He  appointed  the  Speaker  of 
the  Commons,  established  new  boroughs,  had  his  councilors 
introduce  laws,  and  exercised  the  veto  power.  Moreover,  he 
summoned  and  dismissed  Parliament  at  will.  Parliament, 
however,  still  possessed  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  power  to 
grant  or  withhold  money,  and  Elizabeth  called  upon  it  to  sanc¬ 
tion  many  of  her  acts.  The  Privy  Council  consisted  of  about 
seventeen  members,  nominated  by  the  Queen,  having  control 
of  industry,  and  colonial,  Irish,  and  foreign  affairs.  It  executed 
the  King’s  decrees  and  presided  over  the  sittings  of  the  Court 
of  the  Star  Chamber. 

b.  Local  Government.  The  old  nobility  was  no  longer 
powerful,  but  squires  were  still  important.  The  sheriffs  kept 
the  peace,  while  the  Lords  Lieutenant  headed  the  county  militia 
and  suppressed  insurrections.  The  justices  of  the  peace  pre¬ 
sided  over  local  courts,  licensed  beggars,  managed  roads  and 
prisons,  and  enforced  the  poor  laws.  The  parishes  were  centers 
of  local  control  of  roads,  poor  relief,  local  taxes  and  education. 

c.  The  Court  System.  There  were  four  classes  of  ordi¬ 
nary  courts:  (1)  the  Petty  Sessions,  presided  over  by  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace,  which  considered  minor  cases;  (2)  the 
Assizes,  which  met  at  the  county  seat,  with  the  King’s  justices 
and  local  judges  presiding,  and  handled  some  criminal  cases; 
(3)  the  Quarter  Sessions,  which  met  four  times  yearly  and 
considered  minor  criminal  cases,  and  (4)  the  great  common 
law  courts  at  Westminster:  the  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas  and 
King’s  Bench.  The  special  courts,  which  had  no  jury  and  were 
dominated  by  the  Crown  were  the:  (1)  Chancery,  which  con¬ 
sidered  cases  of  equity  and  important  civil  cases;  (2)  Court  of 
High  Commission,  for  trying  church  cases;  (3)  Court  of  the 
North,  for  north  England;  (4)  Council  of  Wales,  for  Wales; 
(5)  Court  of  Castle  Chamber,  for  Ireland;  and  (6)  Court  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  a  creation  of  Henry  VII  to  curb  the  nobles. 

6.  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  TUDORS. 

Elizabeth  died  in  1603,  after  having  ruled  forty-five  years. 
During  that  long  period  England  had  become  Protestant  with¬ 
out  a  civil  war,  had  made  long  strides  toward  prosperity,  and 
had  developed  a  lively  consciousness  of  her  position  in  world 
affairs.  To  her  able  queen  was  due  much  of  the  credit. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  Name  the  Tudor  monarchs,  and  compare  them  as  to  character,  policies 
and  ability. 

2.  What  was  the  attitude  of  Henry  VII  toward  the  nobles?  Toward  Europe? 
Illustrate. 

3.  What  was  the  “Balance  of  Power”?  Into  what  complications  did  it  lead 
Wolsey? 

4.  Give  an  account  of)  the  public  career  of  Thomas  Wolsey. 

5.  What  was  the  Renaissance?  How  did  it  affect  Europe,  and  especially 
England? 

6.  Trace  the  Reformation  movement  in  Europe.  Why  did  England  respond 
slowly? 

7.  Trace  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican  church  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

8.  Trace  the  Irish  Question  from  its  beginning  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

9.  Why  were  the  monasteries  dissolved?  How  did  that  act  affect  England? 

10.  Tell  of  the  Catholic  Reformation  in  Europe  and  in  England. 

11.  Describe  the  rise  of  the  Protestant  non-conformists  in  England. 

12.  Discuss  the  Elizabethan  war  with  Spain,  as  to  causes,  events,  and  results. 

13.  Describe  conditions  in  Elizabethan  England  as  to  literature,  agriculture, 
commerce,  colonization,  and  industry. 

14.  Describe  the  government  of  Tudor  England. 

15.  Identify:  Cabot,  Drake,  Raleigh.  Burghley,  Bothwell,  Star  Chamber, 
Staples,  Morton’s  Fork,  Hanse,  Petrarch,  Linacre,  Humanism,  Tyndale, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  John  Dudley,  Cardinal  Beatcfh, 
Ridolfi,  Babington,  Spenser. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  STUARTS  AND  THE  PURITAN 
REVOLUTION 


Aim:  to  note  the  course  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  to  1688. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

1628 — The  Petition  of  Right. 

1649 — Establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government. 

1688 — The  Glorious  Revolution. 


Rulers  of  the  period:  James  I,  Charles  I,  Cromwell,  Charles  II, 

James  II. 

A.  BEGINNINGS  OF  REVOLT  UNDER  JAMES  I, 

1603  -  1625 

1.  THE  GENERAL  SITUATION  IN  1603. 

a.  In  Religious  Matters.  The  Tudors  had  brought 
Protestantism  to  England.  In  Scotland  especially  did  its  roots 
strike  deeply.  There,  after  the  flight  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Presbyterianism  had  become  the  established  religion.  In 
such  surroundings  had  the  young  King  James  grown  up.  That 
he  evinced  a  fondness  for  bishops  was  no  fault  of  his  rearing. 
Puritanism  in  all  its  forms  was  likewise  growing  in  England, 
and  all  Puritans  found  some  objections  to  the  Anglican  system. 
An  act  of  Parliament  (1593)  had  threatened  with  exile  all  who 
refused  to  attend  church  or  to  receive  the  Anglican  com¬ 
munion,  but  this  act  had  not  settled  the  trouble;  it  had  only 
caused  milder  Puritans  to  conform  outwardly  and  more  radical 
ones  to  emigrate  to  Holland  or  elsewhere.  Catholicism  had 
been  greatly  weakened  in  its  struggle  with  nationalism,  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  Elizabeth.  She  had  made  conformity  a  test  of 
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loyalty,  had  been  lenient  toward  non-conformists,  and  had 
attracted  to  her  support  many  Catholics  in  the  conflict  with 

Philip  II. 

b.  Politically.  The  Tudors  had  ruled  ably.  They  had 
encouraged  agriculture,  commerce  and  industry,  and  had 
shown  unusual  ability  to  interpret  national  needs.  They  had 
profited,  too,  from  a  series  of  national  crises  that  demanded 
unity  and  strong  rulers.  Even  so,  however,  Parliament  had  not 
been  entirely  overshadowed.  Especially  did  the  last  Tudor, 
Elizabeth,  summon  it  frequently  to  sanction  her  acts,  which 
caused  the  Commons  to  become  more  assertive. 

c.  Economic  and  Social  Conditions.  The  flourishing 
condition  of  trade  and  commerce  was  leading  to  an  increased 
demand  for  colonies.  The  enclosing  of  pastures  for  sheep 
raising  and  the  increased  interest  in  wool  manufactures  were 
also  developing  side  by  side.  There  was  a  growing  and  pros¬ 
perous  middle  class  in  the  towns,  but  the  country  dwellers,  as 
a  whole,  were  becoming  more  impoverished.  Everybody  was 
affected  by  the  general  increase  in  prices. 

d.  Affairs  of  Europe.  Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  and  already  forces  were  shaping  themselves 
toward  the  beginning  of  that  conflict.  Spain  was  declining, 
largely  because  of  her  restrictive  trade  policies,  her  loss  of  the 
Netherlands,  her  inefficient  government,  and  her  loss  of  pres¬ 
tige  on  the  sea.  The  Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  were  rising  to 
the  zenith  of  their  sea  power,  and  were  proving  strong  com¬ 
mercial  rivals  of  England.  France  was  developing  into  a 
strong  monarchy,  and  was  becoming  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  Europe. 

2.  PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  JAMES  I. 

a.  His  Training,  Character,  and  Ideas.  The  new  King 
spent  the  first  thirty-seven  years  of  his  life  in  Scotland,  be¬ 
fore  he  became  King  of  England.  He  was  kind-hearted,  good- 
natured,  indolent,  sometimes  timid,  and  was  easily  influenced 
by  favorites.  He  was  scholarly,  but  pedantic,  and  was  fond  of 
displaying  his  learning  and  his  ideas  of  divine  right  on  every 
possible  occasion. 

b.  Religious  Difficulties.  The  Puritans,  who  hoped  for 
much  from  James,  presented  him  with  the  Millenary  Petition, 
even  while  he  was  on  his  journey  to  London.  He  granted  them 
an  audience  at  Hampton  Court,  and  heard  them  request  many 
changes  in  church  practices.  Although  the  petition  did  not 
mention  the  abolition  of  bishops,  one  of  the  petitioners  re- 
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ferred  to  this  matter,  and  thereby  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
King.  In  the  end,  the  meeting  resulted  only  in  a  few  changes 
in  the  liturgy  and  a  decision  to  translate  the  Bible.  It  left  the 
Puritans  dissatisfied  and  the  King  suspicious.  At  first  James 
seemed  to  be  friendly  to  the  Catholics,  for  he  failed  to  enforce 
the  recusancy  laws  against  them,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to 
enter  an  alliance  with  the  chief  Catholic  nation,  Spain.  But 
public  opinion  soon  forced  him  to  take  repressive  measures 
against  them,  and  to  banish  some  of  the  Catholic  priests  from 
England.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  (1605),  an  abortive  attempt  to 
destroy  the  government,  further  inflamed  the  Protestants  and 
led  Parliament  to  decree  that  all  recusants  should  take  an  oath 
denying  the  Papal  power  of  deposing  officials.  Though  James 
did  not  enforce  the  act,  nevertheless  it  angered  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants;  the  Catholics  because  it  had  been  passed,  and 
the  Protestants  because  it  was  not  applied. 

c.  Conflicts  With  Parliament.  Certain  questions  of 
privilege  came  to  the  front  in  the  first  Parliament  of  1604.  In 
the  Goodwin  Case,  Parliament  asserted  its  right  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  election  returns  of  its  own  members,  and  in  the 
Shirley  Case,  members  of  Parliament  secured  freedom  from 
arrest  for  debt  during  sessions  and  for  forty  days  afterward. 
Both  of  these  restricted  the  King’s  power.  In  a  famous 
“Apology,”  Parliament  also  claimed  that  it  derived  its  privi¬ 
leges  from  law,  and  not  from  the  sovereign.  Later  in  the 
period,  Parliament  impeached  one  of  the  King’s  appointees, 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  thus  creating  more  friction  between  King 
and  Parliament. 

d.  The  Question  of  The  King’s  Finances.  Elizabeth  had 
left  England  in  debt,  and  James  by  his  extravagance  enlarged 
this  debt.  Increased  state  expenses  and  rising  prices  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  difficulties,  so  that  he  found  himself  forced  to 
resort  to  many  schemes  for  raising  money.  He  levied  tariffs, 
especially  tonnage  and  poundage  duties,  and  in  the  Bates  Case 
secured  a  court  decision  sanctioning  his  act.  He  sought  a 
special  grant  from  Parliament,  and  became  rather  bitter  when 
that  body  promised  a  yearly  grant  of  only  £200,000.  He  sold 
monopoly  privileges  of  trading  or  sale  to  favorites,  and  peer¬ 
ages,  titles,  and  offices  to  those  who  would  buy.  People  viewed 
with  increasing  resentment  these  acts  of  the  King. 

3.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

a.  Ireland.  The  presence  of  English  settlers  in  Ireland 
aroused  the  Irish.  James’  representative,  Chichester,  tried  to 
pacify  the  discontented  by  ending  martial  law,  dismissing 
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many  old  cases  against  the  Irish,  and  restoring  some  tribal 
land  to  Irish  tenants.  But  he  undid  all  his  good  work  when  he 
tried  and  failed  to  enforce  religious  conformity.  A  rebellion 
in  north  Ireland  caused  the  English  government  to  seize  more 
land  and  settle  more  English  on  it.  Thus  began  the  Ulster 
province  in  1611. 

b.  Scotland.  Although  England  and  Scotland  had  the 
same  king,  they  remained  two  distinct  nations,  in  spite  of 
James’  efforts  to  unite  them.  The  English  feared  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  thrifty  Scotch  should  unity  and  free  trade  exist, 
while  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  disliked  the  Anglican  church. 

c.  Spain.  James  sought  to  perpetuate  peace  with  Spain  by 
contracting  a  marriage  between  his  son  Charles  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  Infanta.  To  that  end,  Charles  made  an  unfruitful  visit  to 
Spain  and  returned  disgusted.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  Spain  became  involved  in  the  conflict  with 
James’  Son-in-law,  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate.  After  trying  in 
vain  to  secure  Spain’s  withdrawal  from  the  struggle,  both  the 
King  and  Parliament  agreed  upon  war,  but  disagreed  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  conducted  by  land  or  sea.  In  the  end  Par¬ 
liament  voted  an  inadequate  sum  for  a  campaign  and  desig¬ 
nated  how  it  should  be  spent. 

4.  EXPANSION  IN  AMERICA  AND  THE  EAST. 

The  English  East  India  Company  was  formed  in  1600,  and 
began  active  trade  during  the  reign  of  James.  Both  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  the  Dutch  opposed  it,  the  Dutch  signalizing  their 
opposition  by  killing  12  Englishmen  at  Amboina  in  1623.  In 
the  New  World,  the  London  and  the  Plymouth  companies  be¬ 
gan  the  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  also  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  South  America 
in  search  of  gold. 

B.  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  STUARTS,  1625-1649 

1.  CHARLES  I  AND  HIS  EARLY  PARLIAMENTS. 

a.  Character  Estimate  of  Charles.  In  some  respects 
the  new  King  appeared  superior  to  his  father.  He  at  least 
looked  more  like  a  king  and  less  like  a  pedant  than  James.  But 
he  held  his  father’s  exalted  ideas  of  kingship,  and  showed  his 
weakness  for  selecting  unworthy  favorites.  After  the  failure 
of  the  Spanish  marriage  negotiations  he  had  married  Henrietta 
Maria,  a  sister  of  Louis  XIII  of  France.  Her  Catholicism 
alienated  many  of  her  husband’s  subjects. 
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b.  The  First  and  Second  Parliaments,  1625,  1626. 
Charles’  first  Parliament  chafed  at  the  marriage  treaty  with 
France,  in  which  James  had  promised  not  to  enforce  recusancy 
fines  against  Catholics.  It  wanted  the  war  against  Spain  to  be 
conducted  by  sea,  rather  than  by  land.  The  failure  of  the  land 
expedition  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  King’s  favorite, 
Buckingham,  also  aroused  resentment.  Charles  had  summoned 
Parliament  to  vote  tonnage  and  poundage  for  one  year,  but 
dismissed  it  when  it  voted  a  totally  inadequate  sum  and  began 
to  discuss  grievances.  A  Second  Parliament,  called  in  1626, 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  failure  of  another  expedition  to 
Cadiz,  and  of  the  incompetent  Buckingham.  When  it  attempted 
to  impeach  that  army  leader,  Charles  again  dismissed  it  and 
resorted  to  forced  loans  to  get  money.  Five  knights  refused  to 
make  such  loans,  $md  demanded  freedom  from  imprisonment, 
but  the  King,  with  the  aid  of  friendly  judges,  won  the  case. 

c.  Third  Parliament;  Petition  of  Right.  For  a  year 
Charles  did  without  a  Parliament.  He  continued  his  forced 
loans,  imprisoned  those  who  refused  to  make  them,  quartered 
soldiers  on  his  subjects,  and  ruled  some  regions  by  martial 
law.  But  these  sources  of  income  proved  insufficient,  and  he 
had  to  call  Parliament  a  third  time  in  1628.  Before  voting 
him  money  it  compelled  him  to  sign  the  Petition  of  Right, 
which  ended  the  four  abuses  above  named.  This  document, 
famous  as  it  is,  did  not  settle  the  money  issue,  for  Charles 
continued  to  collect  tonnage  and  poundage.  Nor  did  it  settle 
the  religious  dispute.  The  King  dismissed  Parliament  when  it 
sought  to  pass  Eliot’s  Resolutions  denouncing  religious  innova¬ 
tions  and  the  collection  of  tonnage  and  poundage. 

2.  THE  PERIOD  OF  PERSONAL  RULE,  1629-1640. 

a.  The  Question  of  Revenues.  For  eleven  years  Charles 
ruled  without  Parliament.  To  obtain  money  he  continued  to 
collect  tonnage  and  poundage  duties,  revived  an  old  law  re¬ 
quiring  landowners  to  be  knighted  or  pay  fines,  levied  fines 
for  forest  encroachments,  and  collected  Ship  Money.  Although 
that  tax  had  been  levied  only  on  sea  ports,  he  extended  it  to 
inland  towns.  John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  his  assessment, 
but  the  King,  by  a  small  majority,  won  a  court  decision  against 
him.  The  case  attracted  much  attention. 

b.  The  Breach  With  France.  One  clause  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract  of  James  I  with  France  (1624)  had  pledged 
England  to  furnish  a  fleet  when  needed.  Just  now  a  French 
army  was  besieging  the  Huguenots  at  one  of  their  fortified 
towns,  and  Richelieu  called  upon  the  English  for  the  promised 
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aid.  But  public  opinion  was  so  opposed  to  extending  help  to 
Catholic  France,  that  a  government-sponsored  mutiny  in  the 
navy  prevented  aid  from  reaching  France.  English  prize  courts 
also*  condemned  some  French  ships  that  were  trading  with  the 
Netherlands,  and  Charles,  under  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
began  to  enforce  the  recusancy  laws  against  Catholics.  These 
acts  created  a  state  of  war  with  France.  Buckingham  made  a 
disastrous  expedition  to  the  island  of  Rhe,  off  the  French  coast, 
and  soon  afterward  fell  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  England 
and  France  made  peace  in  1629. 

c.  Troubles  With  Ireland.  Wentworth  became  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland  in  1633.  While  he  did  much  to  improve 
economic  conditions  there,  he  aroused  great  bitterness  in  his 
efforts  to  introduce  religious  reforms,  and  evicted  many  Irish 
Catholics  from  their  homes  in  the  province  of  Connaught. 

d.  The  Crisis  With  The  Scots.  Laud,  who  had  become 
the  King’s  right  hand  man  in  religious  affairs,  attempted  to 
enforce  the  “High  Church”  system  throughout  the  kingdom. 
In  that  connection,  he  decreed  that  the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
should  follow  a  new  book  of  church  service  similar  to  that  of 
the  Anglicans.  The  Scotch  rebelled,  signed  the  “Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,”  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
uphold  the  King  and  the  true  religion,  and  began  war-like 
preparations.  Charles  invaded  Scotland,  but  his  undisciplined 
army  failed  to  fight.  He  hurriedly  called  the  Short  Parliament 
(1640),  but  quickly  dismissed  it  when  he  discovered  that  its 
members  insisted  on  discussing  grievances  instead  of  voting 
supplies.  The  Scotch  then  invaded  northern  England,  pushed 
back  the  King’s  forces,  and  forced  him  to  agree  to  paying  them 
£850  daily  till  peace  should  be  signed.  In  dispair,  Charles 
called  the  Long  Parliament  into  session. 

3.  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT. 

a.  Temper,  Aims  and  Personnel.  This  body  lacked 
legislative  experience,  but  was  united  in  its  hostility  to  the 
King.  It  contained  some  notable  leaders,  such  as  Pym, 
Hampden  and  Cromwell,  but  they  were  divided  religiously  and 
had  formulated  no  definite  legislative  program. 

b.  Early  Acts.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  to  bring  Strafford  (Wentworth)  to  trial.  They 
charged  him  with  treason  against  the  Commonwealth  and  other 
crimes,  condemned  him  to  death  and  had  him  promptly  ex¬ 
ecuted.  Laud  followed  later.  Then  it  decreed  that  it  could  not 
be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent,  that  it  should  meet  every 
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three  years,  and  that  “no  subsidy,  custom,  impost  or  other 
charge  whatsoever”  should  be  levied  without  its  consent.  It 
also  abolished  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commis¬ 
sion,  declared  Ship  Money  illegal,  and  issued  a  “Grand  Re¬ 
monstrance”  in  which  it  presented  its  side  of  the  controversy 
with  the  King.  But  its  members  became  divided,  some  wahting 
to  abolish  episcopacy  “with  all  its  roots  and  branches,”  others 
opposing  such  action.  Charles  had  signed  the  various  bills  in 
the  hope  of  securing  money,  but  when  he  saw  evidences  of 
Parliamentary  division  he  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  arrest 
five  of  the  leaders  who  opposed  him.  Parliament  broke  up  in 
disorder  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

4.  CIVIL  WAR. 

a.  First  Period,  1642-1646.  Generally  speaking,  the 
nobles,  Catholics  and  Anglicans  favored  the  King,  while  the 
Puritans,  the  lower  country  classes,  the  traders  and  the  navy 
supported  Parliament.  Charles  had  the  less  revenue,  but  the 
more  experienced  army  leaders.  The  campaigns  of  the  first 
two  years  centered  around  London,  with  the  King’s  forces  hav¬ 
ing  a  slight  advantage.  But  the  Scotch  joined  forces  with  Par¬ 
liament,  and  Cromwell  organized  an  invincible  fighting  unit 
that  brought  victory  to  the  opponents  of  Charles  at  the  decisive 
battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  The  King  voluntarily 
became  a  prisoner  of  the  Scotch. 

b.  The  Period  of  Truce,  1646-1648.  With  victory  in 
their  grasp,  the  victors  fell  to  quarreling  among  themselves 
and  to  negotiating  separately  with  the  King.  Parliamentary 
forces  wanted  to  restore  the  King,  have  an  Anglican  settle¬ 
ment,  and  secure  Parliamentary  control  for  twenty  years.  Cer¬ 
tain  army  leaders  wanted  to  restore  the  King,  establish  Epis¬ 
copal  church  government  with  religious  toleration,  create  uni¬ 
form  Parliamentary  districts,  and  adopt  more  liberal  suffrage 
laws.  The  Scotch  proposed  to  restore  the  King  in  return  for  a 
three  year  Presbyterian  settlement  in  Scotland.  Charles 
negotiated  with  all  these  groups  and  plotted  against  each  one 
in  turn.  Finally  he  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  sought  to 
bring  about  war  between  the  rival  factions. 

c.  The  Second  Period  of  Fighting,  1648-1649.  These 
acts  united  the  army  leaders  and  Parliament  against  the  King’s 
supporters,  and  Cromwell  and  his  lieutenants  quickly  crushed 
all  uprisings  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  army 
leaders  now  took  command.  They  abolished  the  House  of 
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Lords,  purged  the  Commons  of  the  King’s  friends,  brought  him 
before  a  special  court  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  had  him 
executed. 

C.  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  PROTECTORATE, 

1649-1660 

1.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Rump  Parliament  abolished  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
office  of  King,  and  decreed  that  a  Council  of  State  should  direct 
the  executive,  and  a  unicameral  body,  the  legislative  branches 
of  government.  From  the  first,  the  Commonwealth  faced  much 
hostility.  Anglicans,  Presbyterians  and  Catholics  wanted  a 
King;  many  opposed  military  rule;  the  army  was  unpaid  and 
wished  to  be  disbanded,  and  serious  disaffection  existed  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Scotland  and  the  colonies.  But  Cromwell  promptly  sup¬ 
pressed  all  rebellions.  He  massacred  many  Irish  at  Drogheda, 
and  punished  them  by  the  loss  of  more  land  in  Munster,  Ulster 
and  Leinster.  Just  as  quickly  did  he  conquer  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  in  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  thus  end¬ 
ing  all  opposition  in  Scotland. 

✓ 

2.  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  DUTCH. 

Triumphant  over  internal  foes,  the  new  Commonwealth  soon 
had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  power  abroad,  and  to 
prove  its  friendship  to  the  commercial  classes.  The  English 
admiral,  Blake,  suppressed  rebellions  in  the  Channel  islands, 
in  Virginia,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Cromwell  sponsored  the 
Navigation  Act  of  1651,  which  forbade  the  carrying  of  any 
goods  in  trade  between  England  and  her  colonies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  on  the  other,  except  in 
English  ships  operated  by  English  crews,  or  in  the  ships  of  the 
producing  country.  This  struck  at  the  Dutch  carrying  trade 
and,  added  to  previous  disagreements,  produced  the  First 
Dutch  War,  1652-1654.  After  some  rather  inconclusive  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  sea,  the  warring  nations  made  peace.  The  Dutch 
agreed  to  strike  their  colors  to  English  ships  in  the  English 
Channel  and  to  expel  Royalist  exiles,  and  they  gained  the  right 
to  fish  for  herring  in  the  North  Sea.  Each  nation  agreed  to 
compensate  the  other  for  damages  done  in  the  East  Indies. 

3.  THE  PROTECTORATE,  1653-1658. 

a.  Failure  of  The  Commonwealth  Government.  There 
was  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  regime,  and  especially 
with  the  Rump  Parliament,  with  its  corrupt  membership,  its 
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suppression  of  the  press,  and  its  Puritanical  decrees.  Crom¬ 
well  accordingly  dissolved  it  in  1653,  and  summoned  the 
Nominated,  or  “Barebone”  Parliament,  only  to  dismiss  it  later 
in  the  year. 

6.  The  Instrument  of  Government.  According  to  this 
constitution,  there  was  to  be  a  Lord  Protector,  who  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  Council  and  a  one-house  Parliament,  which  pos¬ 
sessed  legislative  and  taxing  powers.  There  was  to  be  an  estab¬ 
lished  church,  but  no  tithing,  and  toleration  was  granted  to  all 
but  Catholics. 

c.  Its  Failure  to  Function.  Cromwell  became  the  first 
Lord  Protector.  He  had  trouble  with  his  first  Parliament  in 
1654,  because  that  body  tried  to  gain  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  dissolved  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Then,  as 
unrest  grew  in  England,  he  divided  the  country  into  ten  mili¬ 
tary  districts  and  stationed  over  each  a  major-general,  with 
instructions  to  preserve  order  and  supervise  the  morals  of  the 
people.  A  second  Parliament,  called  in  1656,  discontinued  the 
rule  of  the  Major-generals  and  suggested  that  Cromwell,  aided 
by  a  two-house  Parliament,  should  rule  as  king.  He  refused 
the  title,  but  became  Lord  Protector  for  life,  and  called  a  new 
Parliament  into  session  in  1658.  The  new  members  quarreled 
with  the  old  ones  over  questions  of  privilege,  so  Cromwell  dis¬ 
solved  it  shortly. 

d.  The  War  With  Spain.  One  other  event  needs  to  be 
recorded  during  this  period — the  conflict  with  Spain.  Spain 
and  France  had  been  at  war,  and  both  had  sought  English  aid. 
Against  Spain,  however,  England  had  the  greater  cause  for 
hostile  action.  That  power  had  forbidden  English  merchants 
to  trade  in  Spain  or  Spanish  colonies,  and  had  enforced  the 
Inquisition  against  English  Protestant  traders  in  the  West 
Indies.  One  English  expedition  captured  Jamaica,  which  Eng¬ 
land  kept;  another  took  Dunkirk,  in  Flanders. 

4.  ANARCHY  AND  CONFUSION,  1658-1660. 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  in  1658,  and  his  son  Richard  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  Lord  Protector.  But  he  lacked  the  ability  of 
his  father,  and  the  enemies  of  the  new  regime,  always  numerous, 
now  gained  control.  General  Monck  took  command  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  called  the  Convention  Parliament,  and  it  invited  the 
son  of  the  former  king  to  return  from  Europe  and  rule  as 
Charles  II. 
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5.  ESTIMATE  OF  CROMWELL. 

As  a  military  leader,  Oliver  Cromwell  has  few  peers  in  his¬ 
tory.  In  religion,  though  he  was  a  Puritan,  he  was  more 
tolerant  of  other  Protestants  than  most  Puritans  of  his  day. 
The  cruelty  that  he  showed  to  opponents,  especially  at  Drog¬ 
heda,  is  a  blot  on  his  career,  but  some  justify  it  on  the  ground 
of  military  necessity.  He  showed  a  commendable  interest  in 
English  commerce  and  prosperity  in  general,  but  when  it  came 
to  working  in  harmony  with  Parliament,  he  failed  utterly. 

D.  THE  RESTORATION,  1660-1685 

1.  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  STUARTS. 

a.  Why  They  Returned.  The  Commonwealth  from  the 
first  had  been  a  minority  government,  maintained  by  force 
and  depending  on  the  leadership  of  one  man.  Moreover,  it  en¬ 
forced  a  Puritan  code  and  upset  established  notions  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject.  It  made  many  mistakes,  and  ended  in 
confusion  and  anarchy.  On  the  other  hand,  people  could  not 
forget  their  old  love  of  a  monarchy,  the  tragic  death  of  Charles 
I,  and  the  heroic  figure  of  his  son  wandering  in  Europe.  With- 
one  accord  they  turned  to  him  as  a  deliverer. 

b.  The  New  King.  Before  Charles  II  returned  he  issued 
the  Declaration  of  Breda,  in  which  he  promised  to  be  lenient 
to  those  who  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  to  pay  the  army 
its  arrears  in  salary,  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  those  with 
“tender  consciences,”  and  to  protect  those  who  had  acquired 
property  during  the  late  troubles.  Although  he  was  loose  in 
his  morals  and  inclined  to  gayety,  nevertheless  he  displayed 
at  times  a  deep  insight  into  affairs  of  state.  While  he  sought 
to  free  himself  from  Parliamentary  control,  he  did  not  advance 
the  theory  of  divine  right,  and  knew  when  he  could  not  have 
his  way. 

c.  The  Civil  and  Religious  Settlement.  The  Conven¬ 
tion  Parliament  carried  out  most  of  Charles’  promises.  It  de¬ 
creed  the  punishment  of  the  judges  that  had  sentenced  Charles 
I  to  death,  paid  the  army  and  dismissed  all  but  five  thousand 
soldiers,  and  abolished  the  old  feudal  rights  of  wardship, 
liveries  and  knights  service.  It  ordered  the  return  of  Crown 
and  church  property  that  had  been  confiscated,  but  validated 
all  private  land  sales.  It  remained  for  the  succeeding  Cavalier 
Parliament  to  make  a  religious  settlement.  The  so-called 
Clarendon  Code  embraced  four  laws:  (1)  the  Corporation  Act, 
which  required  all  officials  of  a  corporation  (town)  to  take 
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the  Anglican  sacrament,  renounce  the  Scottish  Covenant,  and 
promise  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  King;  (2)  The  Con¬ 
venticle  Act,  which  decreed  that  no  religious  service  of  five 
or  more  people  could  be  held  unless  the  revised  prayer  book 
be  used;  (3)  the  New  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  required  all 
ministers  to  use  the  newly  adopted  prayer  book,  on  penalty  of 
losing  their  positions,  and  (4)  the  Five  Mile  Act,  which  for¬ 
bade  non-conforming  clergy  to  teach  school  or  to  approach 
within  five  miles  of  any  town.  This  code  established  Anglican 
supremacy  and  eventually  furthered  the  cause  of  toleration. 


2.  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREICN  AFFAIRS. 

a.  The  Restoration  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
Scotch,  who  had  sheltered  and  supported  Charles  II  before  he 
became  King,  hoped  for  a  favorable  religious  settlement  upon 
his  return.  They  were  bitterly  disappointed  with  the  Clarendon 
Code  and  with  attempts  to  enforce  it,  and  resented  the  passing 
of  English  tariffs  against  their  exports  to  England.  The  Irish 
welcomed  Charles,  and  he  secured  a  partial  restoration  of 
lands  that  had  been  confiscated  since  1641,  but  he  could  not 
prevent  Parliament  from  excluding  Irish  ships  from  colonial 
trade  and  forbidding  the  shipment  of  cattle  to  England. 

b.  The  King’s  Foreign  Policy.  Charles  sought  aid  abroad 
to  maintain  himself  independent  of  Parliament.  His  marriage 
to  Catherine  of  Braganza  helped  some,  for  he  received  a  large 
dowry  and  some  territory.  He  paid  debts  and  other  obligations 
sometimes  by  authorizing  the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
America. 

c.  Relations  With  The  Dutch.  Due  to  old  hatreds  and 
continued  rivalry  in  commerce,  the  English  and  Dutch 
fought  the  Second  Dutch  War  (1665-1667),  in  which  British 
forces,  after  some  reverses  on  the  sea,  gained  and  held  the  New 
Netherlands.  For  a  while  Charles  II  also  cooperated  with  the 
French  King  in  fighting  the  Third  Dutch  War  (1672-1674), 
but  finally  withdrew  from  the  contest  because  of  English 
hostility  to  Louis  XIV. 

d.  Relations  With  France.  Charles  II  signed  the  Secret 
Treaty  of  Dover  with  Louis  XIV  in  1670,  largely  to  secure 
money.  In  it  he  agreed  to  aid  Louis  in  a  war  against  the  Dutch, 
to  sanction  the  French  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  turn  Catholic.  In  return  he  received 
a  personal  pension  and  a  large  grant  during  the  Dutch  War. 
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3.  THE  CABAL,  T667-1673. 

The  fall  of  Clarendon  from  the  leadership  of  Parliament  in 
1667  gave  Charles  his  chance  to  make  himself  supreme  and  to 
put  into  effect  his  policy  of  religious  toleration.  He  gathered 
around  him  the  “Cabal,”  or  five  unofficial  advisers,  who  were 
not  subject  to  Parliamentary  control,  and  whom  he  consulted 
only  at  pleasure.  He  proceeded  to  issue  a  Declaration  of  Indul¬ 
gence  (1672),  granting  freedom  of  private  worship  to 
Catholics  and  public  worship  to  Protestants.  The  aroused 
opposition  quickly  responded,  however,  with  the  Test  Act 
(1673),  which  required  all  civil  and  military  officers  to  take 
the  Anglican  Sacrament  and  declare  a  disbelief  in  transub- 
stantiation.  Thereupon,  Charles  quietly  dropped  his  idea  of 
toleration,  and  made  Danby  leader,  rather  than  the  Cabal. 

4.  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  DANBY,  1674-1679. 

a.  Beginning  of  Parties.  Danby  had  been  selected  be¬ 
cause  he  favored  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  Anglican 
church.  Others  who  favored  more  religious  toleration  and 
Parliamentary  supremacy  began  to  oppose  the  first  group.  The 
two  parties  came  to  be  known  as  Tories  and  Whigs, 
respectively. 

b.  The  Popish  Plot.  An  unprincipled  adventurer  named 
Titus  Oates  spread  the  story  of  a  Catholic  plot  to  kill  the  King 
and  seize  the  government.  For  a  while  people  believed  him 
and  went  into  a  frenzy  of  fear.  Though  the  story  was  finally 
discredited,  it  was  not  until  the  Whigs  had  come  into  power 
upon  the  fall  of  Danby.  That  minister  had  become  involved 
in  a  plot  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  return  for  a  French  loan. 
The  Parliament  of  1679  impeached  him,  thereby  adding  pre¬ 
cedent  to  the  claim  that  they  had  the  authority  to  depose  the 
King’s  ministers. 

5.  THE  PERSONAL  RULE  OF  CHARLES  II,  1679-1685. 

Charles  had  called  the  Parliament  of  1679  to  secure  money, 
but  prorogued  it  to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  prevent  his 
Catholic  brother,  James,  from  being  the  next  King.  When  it 
met  again  the  opponents  of  James  had  centered  on  the  King’s 
illegitimate  son,  Monmouth.  An  exclusion  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  met  defeat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Charles  dissolved  Parliament.  Another  Parliament,  called 
later,  was  also  dissolved  shortly,  because  it  too  insisted  on  an 
exclusion  bill.  Since  Charles  had  received  a  subsidy  from 
Louis  XIV,  he  no  longer  needed  Parliamentary  money  aid. 
The  Whig  leader,  Shaftesbury,  was  accused  of  treason  and  fled 
from  England.  The  King  took  charge  of  the  selection  of 
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officials  in  London  and  other  cities  where  the  Whig  power  had 
been  greatest,  and  suppressed  the  newspaper  opposition.  When 
he  died  in  1685,  he  left  the  Tories  in  power,  and  Janies  the 
undisputed  successor  to  the  throne. 

E.  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  II,  1685-1688 

a.  Accession  to  The  Throne.  James  II  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  as  such  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  aid 
his  church.  Though  he  had  none  of  the  personal  vices  of 
Charles,  nevertheless  he  lacked  his  brother’s  ability  to  gauge 
public  opinion.  He  faced  a  feeble  opposition,  which  he  soon 
suppressed.  Argyle,  leader  of  the  Campbell  clan  of  Scotland, 
led  a  rebellion  against  the  new  King,  but  a  royal  army  quickly 
scattered  his  forces.  Monmouth  came  over  from  the  Continent 
and  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  but  he  also  suffered  defeat 
and  death,  and  the  King  visited  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  his 
followers. 

b.  Foreign  Relations.  James  continued  to  receive  money 
from  Louis  XIV,  but  rendered  him  no  aid  in  return.  As  Duke 
of  York,  he  had  already  ruled  Scotland  harshly,  and  as  King 
of  Britain  he  repressed  the  Covenanters,  allowed  Catholics  to 
worship  openly,  and  jailed  many  opponents.  He  intended  to 
restore  Catholicism  in  Ireland,  a  step  that  should  have  been 
popular,  but  his  representative,  Talbot,  could  not  remove  the 
economic  grievances  of  the  Irish.  All  these  things  aroused 
opposition. 

c.  Religious  Affairs.  From  the  first,  James  favored  the 
Catholics.  By  special  dispensations  he  set  aside  the  Test  Act 
and  placed  Catholics  in  offices,  making  his  acts  legal  in  a 
court  decision  known  as  the  Hailes  case.  He  created  the  Court 
of  Ecclesiastical  Commission  (1686)  to  punish  opponents 
among  the  clergy.  He  issued  two  Declarations  of  Indulgence, 
which  suspended  all  religious  laws  against  Catholics,  and  com¬ 
manded  that  all  clergymen  read  his  decree  from  the  pulpit. 

d.  Overthrow  of  The  King.  When  seven  bishops  refused 
to  read  this  decree  James  brought  them  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
libel,  but  a  jury  acquitted  them  amid  scenes  of  great  disorder. 
The  birth  of  a  son,  which  meant  another  Catholic  king,  proved 
to  be  the  culminating  event  in  the  growing  hostility,  and  caused 
the  opposition  to  issue  a  united  call  to  William,  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  Mary,  his  wife  and  a  daughter  of  James  by 
his  first  marriage.  William  accepted  the  invitation  and  made 
a  triumphal  journey  to  London.  James,  after  some  mishaps, 
fled  to  France.  Thus  did  the  “Glorious  Revolution”  come  to 
England. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  the  general  situation  in  England  and  Europe  in  1603. 

2.  Over  what  questions  did  James  and  Parliament  come  into  conflict? 

3.  Tell  of  England’s  relations  with  Ireland,  Scotland,  Spain,  America  and 
India  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 

4.  Compare  the  first  four  Stuart  kings  as  to  character,  ability  and  general 
policies. 

5.  Trace  the  events  that  ended  with  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

6.  Tell  of  the  work  of  the  Long  Parliament,  1640-1660. 

7.  Describe  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  governments. 

8.  Outline  the  military  and  political  phases  of  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

9.  How  did  the  Protectorate  indicate  an  interest  in  commerce? 

10.  Why  did  the  Stuarts  return?  Narrate  the  main  achievements  of  the 
Convention  and  Cavalier  Parliaments. 

11.  Outline  the  struggle  between  Charles  II  and  Parliament. 

12.  Briefly  describe:  a.  The  Cabal,  b.  The  work  of  Danby,  c.  The  Bishops’ 
War.  d.  The  Treaty  of  Dover,  e.  The  Petition  of  Right. 

13.  Describe  the  acts  of  James  H  that  led  to  the  “Bloodless  Revolution.” 

14.  Identify:  Millenary  Petition,  Hampton  Court,  John  Hampden,  Pym,  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot,  tonnage  and  poundage,  Palatinate,  Buckingham,  Ship 
Money,  Covenanters,  Roundheads,  Ulster,  Rump  Parliament,  Conventicle, 
Argyle,  Declaration  of  Breda,  Monmouth,  Jeffreys. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  PROTESTANT  SETTLEMENT  AND  THE 
WARS  WITH  FRANCE,  1689-1714 


Aim:  to  note  the  completion  of  "the  Glorious  Revolution”  and  to 
study  the  last  two  wars  with  Louis  XIV. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

1689 — Bill  of  Rights,  Act  of  Toleration. 
1689-1697 — War  of  the  Palatinate. 

1701 — Act  of  Settlement. 

1701-1713 — War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
1707 — Union  of  Scotland  and  England. 


Rulers  of  the  period:  William  and  Mary,  Anne. 


A.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PROTESTANT 

SUCCESSION 


1.  IN  ENGLAND. 

a.  The  Coming  of  William.  James  fell  from  power  be¬ 
cause  of  his  open  espousal  of  Catholicism,  his  dispensations 
and  indulgences,  his  arbitrary  treatment  of  those  who  opposed 
him,  and  the  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  Catholic  rule  through 
the  birth  of  a  son.  After  James,  his  Protestant  daughter  Mary 
was  the  logical  successor  to  the  throne.  She  insisted,  however, 
that  she  and  her  husband  rule  jointly,  and  William  became  the 
real  sovereign. 

b.  The  Bill  of  Rights.  Parliament,  in  order  to  secure 
its  supremacy,  had  William  sign  the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689). 
This  document  should  be  studied  first  hand;  briefly,  it  affirmed 
the  rights  of  petition,  habeas  corpus,  the  bearing  of  arms,  and 
freedom  of  debate.  It  forbade  the  King  to  have  a  standing 
army  without  Parliamentary  consent,  deprived  him  of  his  dis- 
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pensing  power,  and  specified  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant.  It 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  constitutions  of  England,  the 
United  States,  and  other  nations. 

c.  Other  Measures.  The  Act  of  Toleration  (1689)  was 
urged  by  William  and  other  Latitudinarians,  who  favored 
religious  liberty.  Certain  Tories  favored  it,  because  they  had 
used  toleration  as  a  bait  to  attract  dissenters  into  opposing 
James.  The  act  suspended  the  recusancy  laws  against  all  who 
would  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance  and  deny 
transubstantiation.  It  excluded  Jews,  Unitarians  and  Catholics 
from  liberty  of  worship.  In  another  law  (1690)  Parliament 
granted  the  King  £700,000  annually,  plus  the  income  from 
customs  duties  for  four  years;  this  money  was  to  be  used  for 
ordinary  non-military  state  expenses.  A  mutiny  of  soldiers  led 
to  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  allowed  the  King  to  declare  martial 
law  for  six  months  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  provided 
annual  appropriations  for  the  army.  The  Act  of  Settlement 
(1701)  provided  that  the  crown  should  go  to  Anne  and  her 
heirs;  if  she  had  no  children,  to  Sophia  and  her  heirs.  Kings 
must  be  Protestants,  could  not  leave  England  or  involve  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  war  without  Parliamentary  consent,  and  could  not 
pardon  an  impeached  official. 

2.  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Stuarts  came  from  Scotland,  but  William  did  not;  hence 
many  of  the  Scotch,  especially  the  Highlanflers,  favored  James 
II.  The  supporters  of  the  new  rulers  met  in  a  convention,  how¬ 
ever,  and  offered  them  the  Scotch  crown.  But  the  Highlanders, 
under  their  leader,  Dundee,  rallied  to  the  cause  of  James  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  with  the  Lowlanders.  Dundee 
was  killed  in  this  engagement  and  the  rebellion  collapsed. 
Many  of  the  Highlanders  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  William, 
but  he  had  his  soldiers  inflict  a  brutal  punishment  at  Glencoe, 
on  those  who  held  out.  William  made  Presbyterianism  the 
established  church  and  to  conciliate  the  Scotch  gave  many 
privileges  to  their  parliament.  Even  so,  however,  friction  con¬ 
tinued  over  the  exclusion  of  Scotch  trade  from  England,  and 
over  the  failure  of  the  Scotch-owned  Darien  company.  These 
differences  finally  led  to  the  Act  of  Union  (1707).  By  the 
terms  of  that  act  the  Scotch  gave  up  their  Parliament  and  were 
granted  sixteen  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  forty-five 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Scotland  also  assumed 
one-fortieth  of  the  English  debt,  gained  free  trade,  and  kept 
her  own  political,  religious  and  legal  institutions.  Since  that 
time,  England  and  Scotland  have  been  under  one  government 
and  have  been  good  friends. 
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3.  IN  IRELAND. 

a.  The  Rebellion  Against  William.  The  Celtic  Catholic 
Irish  people  groaned  under  the  burdens  of  forced  tribute  to 
absentee  English  landlords  and  an  alien  church.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  they  supported  James  II  against  William.  The  Irish 
Parliament  even  repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  joined  in 
a  rebellion  with  James  and  his  French  allies.  Their  combined 
forces  besieged  Londonderry  and  would  have  captured  it  if  an 
English  force  had  not  come  to  its  aid.  William  hurried  to 
Ireland,  defeated  his  opponents  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  island.  He  then  concluded 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick  with  the  Irish  (1692).  It  allowed  Irish 
•  soldiers  to  join  the  French  service,  provided  a  general  amnesty 
for  all  who  had  fought  against  England,  and  granted  the 
Catholics  such  religious  privileges  as  they  had  exercised  under 
Charles  II.  But  the  English  Parliament  did  not  observe  the 
treaty.  Instead  it  barred  Catholics  from  Parliament  and  other 
offices  and  from  teaching  in  schools,  it  forbade  marriages  be¬ 
tween  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  it  decreed  that  a 
Protestant  child  of  a  Catholic  should  receive  all  the  property. 
Parliament  also  forbade  the  Irish  to  trade  directly  with  English 
colonies,  and  required  them  to  sell  their  woolen  goods  only  to 
England. 

B.  THE  WAR  OF  THE  PALATINATE  (1689-1697) 

1.  CAUSES. 

France  and  the  Netherlands  had  been  enemies  in  two  wars 
shortly  before  William  ascended  the  throne  of  England; 
naturally,  then,  they  continued  to  feel  bitterly  toward  each 
other.  The  war  also  had  certain  religious  aspects.  England 
was  Protestant,  France  Catholic.  Moreover,  Louis  XIV  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  had  granted  a  limited  toleration  to 
French  Protestants,  after  which  many  of  them  fled  to  England 
and  told  their  tales  of  persecution  to  sympathetic  ears.  Then 
Louis  XIV  had  not  only  sheltered  James  II,  but  had  promised 
to  help  him  regain  the  throne.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
conflict,  however,  was  Louis’  seizure  of  the  Palatinate  territory 
east  of  France.  William  had  already  organized  the  League  of 
Augsburg  to  resist  French  aggressions  before  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  and  he  now  persuaded  his  newT  subjects  to 
join  forces  with  Spain,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  certain  Ger¬ 
man  princes  and  the  Pope  to  resist  Louis  XIV.  The  English 
wanted  war  because  France  had  become  England’s  most 
dangerous  commercial  and  colonial  foe  in  North  America,  the 
West  Indies  and  India. 
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2.  EVENTS. 

Louis  began  the  war  by  invading  and  devastating  the  Pala¬ 
tinate  region.  The  fighting  soon  extended  to  the  sea,  where  a 
combined  Dutch-English  fleet  suffered  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Beachy  Head.  James  II  then  announced  his  intention  of  re¬ 
turning  to  England,  and  actually  made  the  attempt.  The 
French  fleet  which  accompanied  him  was  defeated,  however, 
at  La  Hogue,  and  his  effort  failed.  Meanwhile,  the  war  was 
being  fought  fiercely  on  the  Continent.  The  English  forces  lost 
the  battles  of  Namur,  Steenkirke,  and  Neerwinden,  but  even¬ 
tually  recovered  Namur,  and  allied  troops  inflicted  losses  on 
the  French  armies  along  the  Rhine.  In  North  America,  French 
and  Indian  forces  made  attacks  on  New  York  and  the  New 
England  colonies.  On  the  whole,  neither  the  French  nor  their 
opponents  had  a  decided  advantage  in  the  military  engage¬ 
ments. 

3.  RESULTS. 

In  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  France  agreed  to  restore  all  con¬ 
quered  territory  but  the  city  of  Strassburg.  William  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  King  of  England,  and  the  Dutch  kept  certain  fortresses 
along  the  French  frontier. 


C.  THE  WAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION 

(1701-1713) 


1 .  CAUSES. 

The  previous  wars  of  the  French  monarch  had  revealed  his 
intention  of  upsetting  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  had 
made  him  many  enemies.  To  these  old  causes  of  conflict  was 
now  added  the  question  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Charles  II 
of  Spain  was  a  Bourbon  half-wit  and  was  childless.  He  had 
aunts  and  sisters  who  were  married  to  Austrian  Hapsburgs 
and  French  Bourbons.  William  and  Louis  had  arranged  two 
partition  treaties,  which  provided  that  the  Spanish  possessions 
be  divided  between  Bavaria,  Spain  and  Austria.  This  enraged 
the  Spanish  King,  who  then  left  his  crown  to  Philip  of  Anjou, 
a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  When  the  French  King  learned 
of  the  will  he  accepted  its  arrangements.  The  death  of  Charles 
precipitated  war  between  France  and  a  coalition  consisting 
of  England,  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  some  of  the  German 
states. 


2.  EVENTS. 

In  the  war  which  followed,  the  French  enjoyed  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  central  position  and  a  larger  army.  The  Allies, 
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however,  had  the  better  generals  and  controlled  the  sea.  The 
war  was  fought  in  Flanders,  Spain,  the  New  World,  and  on 
the  sea.  The  English  commander,  Marlborough,  won  notable 
victories  at  Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  Ramillies  and 
elsewhere,  while  the  Austrian  leader,  Eugene,  drove  the  French 
out  of  Italy.  The  English  navy  detached  Portugal  from  the 
French  side  and  captured  Gibraltar.  In  North  America,  Eng¬ 
lish  forces  captured  Acadia.  For  the  first  time,  the  armies  of 
Louis  XIV  were  definitely  defeated. 

3.  RESULTS. 

In  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  and  related  treaties  it  was  provided 
that  Philip  should  be  King  of  Spain,  but  not  of  France.  Austria 
gained  Milan,  Naples  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
the  Dutch  gained  several  barrier  fortresses.  England  got 
Gibraltar,  Minorca,  the  Hudson  Bay  territory,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  St.  Kitts  island,  and  gained  from  Spain  the  right  to  trade 
in  slaves  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  She  also  secured  the 
privilege  of  sending  one  ship  each  year  to  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  the  New  World.  The  war  increased  England’s  colonial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  naval  power,  exhausted  her  rivals,  and  greatly 
stimulated  British  sea  trade. 

D.  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  (1689-1714) 

1.  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS. 

a.  Under  William.  William  allied  himself  to  the  Whigs, 
in  spite  of  their  stand  for  Parliamentary  supremacy,  because 
they  controlled  the  House  of  Commons  and  favored  war, 
whereas  the  Tories  supported  the  Stuarts.  He  formed  the 
Junto,  a  group  of  four  men  whom  he  consulted  on  affairs  of 
state,  and  thus  furthered  the  development  of  a  Cabinet  system. 
Tory  attacks  soon  dispersed  this  council,  however,  and  the 
Tories  gained  control  of  Parliament  in  1701,  shortly  before 
William  died. 

b.  Under  Anne.  The  new  Queen,  herself  a  Stuart,  leaned 
toward  the  Tories  because  of  her  devotion  to  the  church,  and 
because  they  favored  her  and  stood  for  the  royal  prerogative. 
She  depended  much  on  her  advisers,  among  whom  were  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Godolphin.  By  now,  the  Tories  favored  war.  The 
Whigs  regained  control  of  Parliament  in  1705  and  Anne  re¬ 
luctantly  placed  Whigs  in  her  Cabinet.  In  1710,  however,  she 
went  back  to  the  Tories,  for  the  Whigs  had  been  discredited 
by  the  unpopularity  of  the  war,  and  by  the  denunciations  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell.  England  and  France  entered  into  secret  nego- 
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tiations  for  peace  in  1711,  but  failed  to  agree.  The  Tories 
signalized  their  return  to  power  by  passing  two  measures:  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  (1711),  which  specified  that  office 
holders  who  became  dissenters  should  lose  their  offices  and  be 
fined;  and  the  Schism  Act  (1714),  which  provided  that  all 
school  teachers  should  be  Anglicans. 

c.  The  Rise  of  Cabinet  Government  (1689-1714). 
William’s  first  Cabinet  failed  to  function.  He  had  chosen 
it  from  both  parties  to  unite  the  nation,  hut  its  members  could 
not  agree.  He  then  chose  Whigs  alone,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
Parliament  showed  its  distrust  of  the  Cabinet  by  inserting  into 
the  Act  of  Settlement  a  provision  making  the  Privy  Council 
the  only  legal  advisory  body,  and  forbidding  officers  of  the 
King  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These  provisions  were 
later  repealed.  Anne  helped  develop  the  Cabinet  in  several 
ways.  She  waited  for  the  approval  of  public  opinion  before 
changing  Cabinets,  and  she  used  the  royal  veto  for  the  last 
time.  As  she  depended  much  on  the  advice  of  her  Cabinet,  its 
members  began  the  practice  of  agreeing  on  policies  before 
consulting  her,  and  of  presenting  a  united  front.  Without  such 
a  procedure  she  was  hard  to  deal  with,  but  she  seldom  rejected 
the  united  advice  of  her  Cabinet.  The  creation  of  eleven  new 
peers  (1711)  to  make  a  Tory  majority  was  a  step  toward  the 
supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  Lords. 


QUESTIONS 


1.  Describe  the  fall  from  power  of  James  II  and  the ‘'coming  of  William. 

2.  Quote  three  leading  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  give  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  other  provisions. 

3.  Give  the  substance  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  the  settlement  of  the  King’s 
income,  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

4.  Show  how  William  established  his  authority  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

5.  Give  the  causes,  events  and  results  of  the  War  of  the  Palatinate. 

6.  Explain  the  causes,  events  and  results  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession. 

7.  What  developments  were  made  in  Cabinet  government  under  William 
and  Anne? 

8.  Identify:  Tyrconnel,  Londonderry,  Newton  Butler,  Boyne,  Dundee,  Louvois, 
Vauban,  Junto,  Marlborough,  Blenheim,  Darien  Project,  Sacheverell, 
Harley. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


INTERNAL  AND  COLONIAL  DEVELOPMENTS, 

1714-1793 


Aim:  to  trace  the  outstanding  movements  during  the  age  of  the 

first  three  Georges. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

1721-1742 — Leadership  of  Walpole. 
1740-1748 — War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
1756-1763 — The  Seven  Years’  War. 

1776 — Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
American  Colonies. 


Rulers  of  the  period:  George  I,  George  II,  George  III. 

A.  THE  COMING  OF  THE  HANOVERIANS 

1.  THE  NEW  KING,  GEORGE  I. 

The  Act  of  Succession  had  provided  that  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  should  go  to  the  Electress  Sophia  or  her  heirs,  in  the 
event  that  Anne  died  without  heirs.  This  eventuality  occurred, 
and  George,  Sophia’s  oldest  son,  accordingly  became  King.  He 
had  been  used  to  ruling  with  extensive  powers  in  Hanover, 
spoke  only  German,  and  interested  himself  chieflly  in  European 
affairs,  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  governing  England.  He 
favored  the  Whigs,  because  they  favored  him,  whereas  the 
Tories  were  for  the  Stuart  pretenders. 

2.  ESTABLISHING  THE  NEW  AUTHORITY. 

The  Tories  manifested  their  hostility  by  fomenting  riots  in 
the  first  Parliamentary  election,  a  course  which  led  Parliament 
to  pass  a  Riot  Act  (1715),  empowering  magistrates  to  disband 
meetings  of  twelve  or  more  people,  and  providing  imprison¬ 
ment  or  even  death  for  those  who  engaged  in  future  outbreaks. 
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Bolingbroke,  tlie  Tpry^  leader,  was  impeached,  but  fled  to 
Europe.  A  general  uprising  was  planned  for  1715,  but  failed 
to  materialize.  Louis  XIV  died,  thus  depriving  the  Tories  of 
French  aid.  Moreover,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  rebels  failed  to 
cooperate,  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  took  the  lead  in 
the  armed  revolt,  were  beaten  at  Preston  and  Sheriff  Muir. 
When  the  Stuart  Pretender  arrived  he  found  few  people  to  sup¬ 
port  his  cause,  and  shortly  returned  to  Europe.  The  Whigs, 
V  victorious  in  battle,  but  fearful  of  an  election,  passed  the 
■  Septennial  Act  (1716),  which  extended  the  term  of  Parliament 
|  to  seven  years. 

3.  FOREIGN  ALLIANCES. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  (1715)  his  great  grandson,  a 
mere  child,  became  eligible  to  the  throne,  hut  a  regency  was 
necessary.  The  French  government  faced  opposition  from  the 
nobles  and  from  Philip  V,  who  was  scheming  for  the  French 
throne.  English  statesmen  had  fears  of  their  own:  that  the 
Stuart  Pretender  would  get  foreign  aid  in  an  attempt  to  regain 
the  throne,  that  Russia  would  gain  control  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
and  that  Sweden’s  warlike  ruler,  Charles  XII,  would  involve 
Europe  in  a  general  war.  Accordingly,  King  George  went  tp 
France  (1716)  and  secured  from  that  nation  and  from  the 
Dutch  an  agreement  to  exclude  the  Pretender  from  French 
territory,  and  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  Philip  to  secure  the 
throne  of  France.  In  that  same  year  England  and  Austria,  in 
the  Treaty  of  Westminster,  agreed  to  act  together  in  defense  of 
their  territories.  All  four  of  these  powers  entered  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  (1718)  to  meet  the  Spanish  threat  from  Philip  V.  A 
French  force  invaded  Spain  and  a  British  squadron  destroyed 
a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thus  blocking  the 
plans  of  Philip. 

I.  THE  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE. 

The  South  Sea  company  was  chartered  in  1711,  and  was 
given  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  South  America.  It  benefited 
from  those  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  which  gave 
England  a  monopoly  of  slave  trade  with  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  allowed  her  to  send  one  ship  yearly  to  Spanish 
South  America.  It  paid  a  large  bonus  for  the  privilege  of 
assuming  the  stale  debt,  and  for  a  while  its  stock  sold  for 
greatly  inflated  prices.  Eventually,  however,  its  stock  value 
collapsed,  and  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  revealed  that  many 
government  officials  had  received  bribes  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
pany  stock.  Several  officials  resigned,  after  which  the  Cabinet 
was  reorganized  under  Townshend  and  Walpole. 
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B.  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  WALPOLE  (1721-1742) 

1.  HIS  RISE  TO  PROMINENCE. 

Walpole  was  the  son  of  a  Norfolk  squire.  He  was  being 
educated  for  the  church,  but  withdrew  from  school  when  the 
death  of  an  older  brother  made  him  the  heir  to  a_large  estate. 
He  was  a  man  of  coarse  manners  and  moraTs7d>ut  withal  was 
a  shrewd  judge  of  men  and  a  capable  business  man  himself. 
He  had  an  extensive  political  training,  for  he  served  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War^under-Que£n_Aiine,  sat  twenty  years  in  Parliament, 
and  headed  the  Cabinets  of  George  J^and_George  II.  While  he 
was  Prime  Minister  he  favored  the  maintenance  of  peace,  was 
loyal  to  the  King,  sought  to  continue  friendly  relations  with 
France,  promoted  commerce,  and  strove  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  party  in  power. 


2.  DIPLOMATIC  AFFAIRS. 

During  the  early  years  of  Walpole’s  career  the  Austrian 
ruler,  Charles  VI,  was  endeavoring  to  secure  signatures  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  would  allow  his  daughter  to  ascend 
the  throne.  George  I  was  King  of  England,  but  was  interested 
primarily  in  his  native  Hanover.  There  was  a  growing  hatred 
of  the  English  in  France  and  a  tendency  to  unite  French  and 
Spanish  interests.  After  the  death  of  the  Regent,  Orleans,  this 
tendency  culminated  in  the  so-called  Family  Compact,  in  which 
the  two  powers  agreed  to  act  together  commercially  and 
colonially  against  the  English.  Then  a  war  occurred  over  the 
question  of  the  Polish  succession.  Louis  XV  of  France  was 
supporting  the  claims  of  his  father-in-law  in  Poland,  but 
Austria  and  Russia  were  opposing  them.  Italy  became  the 
chief  fighting  ground.  Although  England  was  not  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  that  conflict,  her  citizens  had  numerous  grievances 
against  Spain.  Many  were  disappointed  with  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  abused  the  one-ship-a-year  privilege  of  that  agree¬ 
ment.  They  also  smuggled  goods  to  and  from  Spanish  colonies. 
The  Spanish  coast  guards  retaliated  with  seizures  of  English 
ships,  thus  creating  a  delicate  diplomatic  situation. 

3.  THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

George  II,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1727,  was  vain, 
pompous,  thrifty,  and  anxious  to  be  a  military  leader.  In 
foreign  affairs  he  put  Hanoverian  problems  first  and  took  no 
very  great  interest  in  domestic  affairs.  He  supported  his  mini¬ 
sters  loyally  and  kept  his  word  faithfully.  His  Queen,  Caroline, 
influenced  him  for  good  and  was  friendly  to  Walpole;  but  his 
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son,  Frederick,  was  a  ne’er-do-well.  Walpole  continued  his 
leadership  of  affairs  in  spite  of  efforts  to  dislodge  him.  He 
gave  the  modern  cabinet  definite  form  and  became  the  first 
real  Prime  Minister.  Although  he  made  free  use  of  patronage, 
control  of  boroughs7  and  perhaps  even  bribery  to  retain  his 
position,  nevertheless  he  pursued  sound  policies  and  benefited 
England  by  his  leadership. 

4.  ECONOMIC  POLICIES. 

Walpole  purposely  neglected  to  enforce  the  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation  laws  against  the  American  colonies.  Moreover,  he  en¬ 
couraged  commerce,  and  sought  to  maintain  peace  as  a  means 
of  aiding  commercial  prosperity.  He  opposed  the  growth  of 
colonial  manufacturing,  however,  and  sponsored  the  Molasses 
Act  (1233),  which  attempted  to  prevent  the  colonies  from  trad¬ 
ing  in  foreign  sugar  products.  His  Excise  Bill  (1733)  was  his 
one  mistake.  It  decreased  the  land  tax  and  levied  new  taxes  on 
salt,  tobacco,  and  wine.  It  aroused  so  much  public  opposition 
that  Walpole  had  it  repealed,  after  which  he  disciplined  his 
party  followers  who  had  opposed  his  wishes  in  the  matter. 

5.  THE  END  OF  WALPOLE’S  RULE. 

As  time  passed,  the  opposition  to  Walpole  increased.  Some^, 
of  the  Younger  Whigs  united  with  the  Tories  to  oppose  him, 
and  to  these  were  added  certain  people  who  disliked  his  policy' 
of  peace  and  wanted  to  fight  Spain.  After  the  death  of  the ,i 
good  Queen  Caroline  the  opposition  centered  on  the  Prince, 
who  was  a  bitter  foe  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Public  opinion 
finally  forced  him  into  the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear  (1739),  which 
led  into  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1740).  He  re-l 
signed  in  1742. 

C.  THE  WAR  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION 

(1740-1748) 

1.  NATURE  AND  CAUSES. 

In  part,  this  struggle  was  between  European  royal  houses,  in 
which  Bourbon  and  Hohenzollern  kings  ranged  themselves 
against  Hapsburgs.  It  was  also  a  continuation  of  the  struggles 
between  France  and  England  that  had  been  started  in  previous 
wars.  Neither  power  had  secured  the  desired  colonial  and 
commercial  supremacy,  hence  another  struggle  appeared 
necessary.  Spain  became  involved  in  the  War  of  Jenkins’  Ear 
against  England,  and  France  entered  the  conflict  on  the  side  of 
Spain.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  wanted  Austrian  terri- 
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tory,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  sought  to  gain  the  Imperial 
throne.  George  II  feared  that  Frederick  had  designs  on  Han¬ 
over,  and  English  statesmen  wished  to  uphold  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

2.  THE  WAR  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

England,  Hanover  and  Austria  fought  against  France,  Spain 
and  Prussia.  England  aided  the  Austrians  with  money  and 
sent  an  army  to  the  Netherlands.  Frederick  invaded  and  held 
Silesia,  but  withdrew  from  the  war  in  1742,  when  Maria 
Theresa  recognized  his  gains.  English  forces  won  a  close 
victory  over  the  French  at  Dettingen  (1743),  but  lost  at 
Fontenoy  (1745). 

3.  THE  WAR  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

Prince  Charles^the  Stuart  Pretender,  invaded  Scotland  with 
French  encouragement  and  Scotch  aid.  He  captured  Edin¬ 
burgh,  defeated  an  English  force  at  Prestonpans.  and  invaded 
England.  His  success  ended  there,  however,  for  -ha-suffered 
defeat  at  CuIIoden  Moor  and  finally  fled  to  Europe. 

4.  RESULTS. 

In  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748J  the  Powers  agreed 
to  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests  except  Silesia,  which 
Frederick  kept.  England  received  a  four  year  extension  of  the 
privilege  of  slave  trading  in  the  West  Indies,  and  gained  the 
French  promise  to  exclude  the  Pretender  and  affirm  the 
Protestant  succession  in  England.  Maria  Theresa’s  husband, 
Francis,  was  acknowledged  as  Holy  Roman  Emperor  and  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  was  renewed.  The  failure  to  settle  the 
Anglo-French  duel  for  empire  made  another  conflict  inevitable. 

D.  THE  SEVEN  YEARS’  WAR  (1756-1763) 

1.  THE  “DIPLOMATIC  TURNOVER.” 

England  and  Austria  soon  parted  company,  because  of  ill 
feeling  over  the  English  money  grants  to  Austria  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  war,  and  because  many  in  England  felt  that  such  an 
alliance  was  more  of  an  aid  to  Hanover  than  to  England.  Prus¬ 
sia  and  France  likewise  broke  their  friendship;  in  this  case 
Frederick  had  uttered  some  caustic  criticisms  of  the  French 
army,  and  Louis  XV  was  bitter  against  Frederick  on  account 
of  his  early  withdrawal  from  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes¬ 
sion.  Catherine  of  Russia  disliked  Prussia.  In  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  therefore,  England,  Prussia  and  Hanover  found  them¬ 
selves  pitted  against  Austria,  Russia,  France,  Saxony  and 
Sweden. 
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2.  THE  ANCLO-FRENCH  STRUCCLE  FOR  EMPIRE. 

The  struggle  really  began  in  North  America,  where  both 
England  and  France  had  colonies.  A  force  of  French  ajqd 
Indians  defeated  a  British  army  under  Braddock,  and  another 
force  later  captured  the  British  post  of  Oswego.  On  the  sea  a 
British  fleet  failedPfo^IrTtercept  a  French  troop  transport  to 
Canada,  and  Admiral  Byng  lost  the  island  of  Minorca.  In 
India,  rival  French  and  British  armies  faced  each  other"  under 
Dupleix  and  Clive,  until  Dupleix  was  called  home.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  English  troops  fell  into  the  hands  of  Surajah  Dowlah, 
a  native  prince,  and  were  suffocated  in  the  so-called  “Black 
Hole.”  Then  Pitt  came  into  control  and  changed  defeat  into 
'  victory.  He  sent  generous  money  aid  to  Frederick  to  keep  the 
enemy  occupied  in  Europe,  placed  able  leaders  in  command, 
gained  control  of  the  seas,  and  concentrated  on  the  enemy  in 
America.  English  forces  soon  captured  Fort  Duquesne,  Louis- 
burg,  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  the  New  World,  while  in  India, 
Clive  won  victories  at  Calcutta,  Plassey,  Wandewash  and 
Pondicherry,  and  drove  the  French  fleet  from  India  waters. 

3.  THE  STRUGGLE  IN  EUROPE. 

Frederick  the  Great,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in 
Europe,  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies.  He  was  hard 
pressed  at  times,  but  benefited  from  the  aid  of  British  gold 
and  Hanoverian  troops.  At  the  crucial  time  Russia  withdrew 
from  the  war,  and  a  combined  British  and  Hanoverian  army 
defeated  the  French  on  the  Rhine  river.  In  the  end,  therefore, 
Frederick  held  his  own  against  the  enemy. 

4.  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS  (1763). 

Pitt,  the  great  war  minister,  fell  from  power  before  peace 
was  declared.  He  prophesied  Spain’s  entrance  into  the  war, 
and  lived  to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled  (1762).  Finally  the 
>  Peace  of  Paris  ended  the  struggle.  By  its  terms  England  re¬ 
covered  Minorca  and  gained  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape 
Breton,  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  gulf,  Senegal, 
and  islands  ih  the  West  Indies.  France  was  to  have  no  troops 
or  forts  in  Bengal,  and  was  to  recognize  native  princes  that 
favored  the  English  in  the  Carnatic  and  Deccan  regions.  Spain 
recovered  Havana,  Manila  and  the  Philippines,  lost  Florida 
to  England,  gained  Louisiana  from  France,  and  gave  England 
wood-cutting  rights  in  Honduras.  This  treaty  settled  the  Anglo- 
French  contest  for  supremacy-in  North  AmericaT paved  the 
way  for  English  control  of  India,  made  EnglancLundispuled 
mistress  of  the  sea,  bankrupted  France,  and  deprived  her  of 
her  colonies  and  navy. 
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E.  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS,  1760-1793 

1.  THE  SITUATION  AT  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CEORCE  III  (1760). 

When  George  III  came  to  the  throne  the  Cabinet  system  had 
reached  full  maturity,  and  had  developed  most  of  its  char¬ 
acteristic  features,  such  as  unity  within  the  Cabinet,  member¬ 
ship  from  the  party  which  controlled  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  leadership  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The  idea  of  collective 
resignations  had  also  begun  to  take  hold.  The  Whig  party  had 
been  in  power  almost  continuously  for  fifty  years,  and  Whigs 
filled  the  most  important  government  positions.  They  kept 
these  offices  through  patronage,  control  of  elections,  and  the  si 
support  of  the  rich  merchants  and  landed  gentry  classes.  The 
Tories  had  injured  their  cause  by  supporting  the  Stuart  Pre¬ 
tenders  and  by  their  opposition  to  wars.  The  Whigs,  however, 
were  beginning  to  be  divided,  and  a  new  liberal  Tory  party 
was  being  formed. 

2.  THE  NEW  KING,  GEORGE  III. 

George  III  held  exalted  ideas  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
he  was  determined  to  “be  a  King.”  To  increase  his  power,  he 
sought  to  break  up  existing  parties  and  build  up  a  following 
of  his  own.  He  dismissed  Pitt  and  made  Bute  Prime  Minister. 
Then  followed  the  Grenville,  Rockingham,  and  Pitt-Grafton 
ministries,  none  of  which  seemed  to  suit  everyone. 

3.  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  KING. 

The  Wilkes  case  gave  the  public  its  first  opportunity  to 
oppose  the  King.  A  man  named  Wilkes  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  North  Breton  Review  in  which  he  attacked  the 
King’s  policies  and  his  Minister,  and  bitterly  assailed  the 
Peace  of  1763.  Wilkes  was  arrested  and  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  later  fled  to  France.  Popular  opinion 
supported  him,  however,  and  the  Middlesex  district  re-elected' 
him  to  Parliament  several  times.  He  was  finally  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  (1774)  and  later  succeeded  in  having  the  record 
against  him  expunged  (1782).  The^aff air  taught  the  House  of 
Commons  a  lesson  as  to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  made  the 
King  unpopular,  ahd~~sKowed  the  power  oFthe  press  as— 
agent  of  persuasion.  Cord  North  kept  the  ministerial  post 
longer  than  any  of  the  King’s  other  Prime  Ministers,  but  he, 
too,  fell  from  power  in  1782,  after  the  defeat  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown.  This  event  practically  ended  the  King’s  efforts  to 
dominate  affairs,  and  it  correspondingly  increased  the  power 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament. 
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4.  EFFORTS  AT  POLITICAL  REFORM. 


The  Wilkes  case  had  emphasized  the  need  of  reform  in  Par¬ 
liamentary  elections.  Before  1770  the  House  of  Commons  had 
usually  settled  a  disputed  election  along  party  lines  and  with 
little  regard  for  the  merits  of  the  case.  In  that  year  the  Green¬ 
ville  Election  Act  provided  a  body  of  fifteen  to  act  impartially. 
The  scheme  worked  well  and  was  renewed  in  1774.  Parliament 
took  another  step  toward  reform  in  the  Woodfall  Case  (1771), 
in  which  it  sanctioned  the  publishing  of  reports  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  proceedings.  Several  leaders  such  as  Pitt  and  Grey 
favored  reforms  in  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  delayed  this  movement. 

F.  THE  ECONOMIC  REVOLUTION 


1.  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE. 

Beginning  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  an 
economic  revolution  swept  over  England,  and  later  over  the 
world.  It  involved  upheavals  in  agriculture,  economic  theory, 
and  industry.  It  was  featured  by  the  supremacy  of  capitalism 
and  the  factory  system,  and  the  development  of  new  inventions, 
products,  economic  theories  and  social  problems.  It  started 
in  England,  rather  than  elsewhere,  because  that  country  pos¬ 
sessed  the  resources  and  the  foresight  to  supply  new  textile 
goods  that  all  the  world  wanted. 


2.  THE  AGRARIAN  REVOLUTION. 

This  phase,  which  started  with  the  break-up  of  the  medieval 
three-field  system  and  the  beginning  of  the  enclosure  movement, 
slowly  developed,  as  farmers  gradually  learned  to  drain 
marshy  land,  use  better  tools,  and  utilize  manures  in  crop 
growing.  After  the  Stuart  Restoration  several  pioneers  caused 
the  movement  to  progress  more  rapidly.  Jethro  Tull  (1674- 
1740),  Charles  Townshend  (1674-1738),  and  Robert  Bakewell 
(1725-1795)  deserve  special  mention.  Arthur  Young,  himself 
a  failure  as  a  practical  farmer,  nevertheless  did  more  through 
his  writings  than  any  other  man,  perhaps,  to  promote  better 
farming.  A  Board  of  Agriculture  was  established  as  a  part ‘of 
the  government  in  1793,  and  farming  has  made  much  progress 
since. 

3.  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  ECONOMIC  THEORY. 

Before  the  eighteenth  century  Mercantilism  dominated  eco¬ 
nomic  thought  in  Europe.  The  extreme  mercantilists  confused 
wealth  with  money,  and  most  of  them  emphasized  precious 
metals,  colonization,  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  and  a  large 
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navy,  and  promoted  agriculture  and  manufacturing  to  make 
the  nation  self-sufficient.  Then  came  the  Physiocrats,  who 
favored,  freedom  of  exchange  and  competition,  emphasized  the 
value  of  the  extractive  industries,  and  opposed  monopolies  or 
restrictive  privileges.  Adam  Smith  was  the  great  apostle  of 
laissez  fcihe,  and  in  his  writings  he  advocated  considering  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  more  than  of  the  producer,  and  de¬ 
manded  freedom  of  trade.  For  some  time  his  doctrines  were 
popular,  for  they  fitted  in  with  the  wishes  of  tire  new  manu¬ 
facturers.  But  the  abuses  incident  to  factory  life  finally  forced 
the  government  into  a  policy  of  regulation,  and  led  some  to 
advocate  Socialism  and  government  ownership  and  operation 
of  industries.  Karl  Marx  was  the  pioneer  in  this  movement. 

4.  THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION. 

The  new  manufacturing  centered  around  textiles  made  from 
cotton,  and  was  accompanied  by  numerous  inventions  for 
speeding  up  the  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving.  It  soon 
extended  to  the  metal  trades  and  to  power,  and  resulted  in  the 
Bessemer  steel  process,  Watt’s  steam  engine,  and  numerous 
other  improvements.  Developments  in  navigation,  transporta¬ 
tion,  manufacturing,  and  inventions  followed  each  other  in 
bewildering  rapidity.  The  movement,  which  began  in  Eng¬ 
land,  spread  elsewhere,  and  ushered  in  a  new  order  of  society. 

G.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


1.  CAUSES. 

The  Seven  Years’  War  left  a  number  of  unsolved  problems 
in  the  relations  of  England  and  her  North  American  colonies. 

Considerable  friction . had  ..  .developed  between  English  and  / 

colonial  soldiers  during  the  war,  and  after  it  was  over  England 
faced  the  necessity:  of  organizing  the  newly  won  territory.  It 
seemed  necessary,  also,  to  continue  the  policy  of  protecting  the  i 
colonies  against  the  Indians.  British  statesmen  felt  that  the*» 
colonists  should  consent  to  the  levying  of  taxes  to  help  pay 
for  previous  wars  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  further  protec¬ 
tion.  Then  the  English  held  the  theory  of  virtual  representa¬ 
tion,  as  opposed  to  the  American  idea  of  local  representation. 
Moreover,  the  great  distance  of  the  colonies  from  England 
made  effective  control  impossible  and  self-government  neces¬ 
sary.  Many  of  the  colonists,  too,  were  people  who  had  been  , 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  England,  hence  were  ready  to 
rebel  against  English  rule.  Coming  into  a  new  environment, 
or  frontier,  these  people  developed  habits  and  institutions  that 
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made  eventual  separation  from  the  mother  country  a  necessity. 
Some  of  the  more  immediate  causes  of  war  were  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1764,  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765,  the  Writs  of  Assistance, 
the  Townshend  Acts  of  taxation,  and  the  so-called  Coercive 
Acts,  which  were  designed  to_curb  the  rebellion  that  had  al¬ 
ready  begun. 

2.  EVENTS. 

The  war  began  in  New  England,  with  battles  at  Lexington, 
Concord,  Bunker  Hill,  and  elsewhere  around  Boston.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  troops  won  most  of  the  engagements,  but  finally  evacuated 
Boston.  Representatives  of  the  colonies  declared  their  inde¬ 
pendence  on  july  4.  1776.  The  British  then  captured  New 
York,  by  driving  out  a~smaller  army  under  Washington,  but 
suffered  a  severe  disaster  when  an  army  under  Burgoyne  was 
captured  at  Saratoga.  This  engagement  brought  the  colonists 
aid  from  the  French,  and  therefore  proved  to  be  a  decisive 
battle.  The  British  then  transferred  the  war  to  the  south.  They 
occupied  much  territory,  but  finally  their  army  under  Corn¬ 
wallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown  to  a  combined  French  and 
American  force.  This  ended  the  war. 

3.  RESULTS. 

In  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1783)  the  American  colonies  gained 
their  independence,  and  were  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  river 
freely.  There  was  to  be  a  mutual  payment  of  private  debts. 
The  loyalists  were  to  be  forgiven  and  their  property  restored. 
In  another  agreement  France  received  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  while  Spain  gained  East  and  West  Florida  and 
the  island  of  Minorca.  The  results  meant  a  defeat  for  the 
King’s  policy  of  personal  government,  a  checking  of  mercan¬ 
tilism  and  imperialism,  and  a  more  lenient  treatment  of  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies. 


H.  INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENTS  (1763-1793) 

1.  THE  RISE  OF  METHODISM. 

a.  The  Religious  Situation  Preceding  It.  Since  the 
Reformation  in  England  the  Anglican  church  had  been  the 
dominant  one.  For  a  while  Puritanism  had  threatened  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  established  church,  but  under  Charles  IT  and  later 
rulers  a  reaction  had  set  in  against  Puritan  austerity.  William 
had  secured  toleration  for  Dissenters,  but  not  for  Catholics. 
Religiously  speaking,  England  was  suffering  in  several  ways 
during  the  period  before  Methodism  arose.  Most  of  the  rural 
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clergy  were  poor  and  ignorant,  and  many  of  the  upper  clergy 
were  lacking  in  zeal.  Rationalism,  Materialism  and  Deism 
were  attracting  many  of  England’s  leading  thinkers. 

b.  The  Movement  and  Its  Significance.  John  Wesley, 
his  brother  Charles,  and  George  Whitefield  began  the  Methodist 
movement.  It  started  as  a  student’s  effort  to  attain  a,  higher 
religious  life  among  his  fellows  at  Oxford,  but  soon  attracted 
many  followers  in  England  and  the  New  World.  It  eventually 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  church,  -started 
a  religious  revival,  promoted  the  Sunday  School  idea,,  and 
furthered  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  similar  humanitarian  movements. 

2.  HUMANITARIAN  REFORMS. 

If  the  need  was  great  for  better  living  conditions  among  the 
unfortunate,  there  were  at  least  a  few  men  who  endeavored  to 
meet  that  need.  Parliament  undertook  to  legislate  against  the 
evil  of  gin  drinking,  but  its  laws  availed-Jittle.  James  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  founded  the  colony  of  Georgia,  many  of  his  first  fol¬ 
lowers  being  people  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  debt.  John 
Howard  did  a  notable  work  toward  reforming  conditions  of 
prison  life. 

3.  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  MUSIC  AND  ART. 

So  many  notable  men  labored  during  the  period  that  only 
a  brief  mention  can  be  made  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
ones.  Priestley  discovered  oxygen;  Bentley  developed  the  art 
of  detecting  ancient  forgeries;  Addison  and  Steele  commented 
on  current  events  and  wrote  essays  and  book  reviews;  Swift 
was  master  of  the  satire;  Defoe,  Richardson.  Fielding.  Smollet. 
Sterne  and  others  gave  form  to  the  modern  novel;  Pope  stood 
supreme  in  classical  poetry;  Garrick  and  Sarah  Siddons 
adorned  the  stage;  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  wrote  comedies 
and  other  forms  of  literature;  Handel  developed  choral  music 
and  the  oratorio;  Hogarth,  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  made 
advances  in  painting.  The  age  was  a  notable  one  in  many 
respects. 

I.  ADMINISTRATIVE  REFORM  UNDER  PITT  THE 
YOUNGER  (1784-1793) 

1.  PITT  THE  MAN. 

The  Younger  Pitt,  who  had  the  advantage  of  careful  train¬ 
ing  for  politics,  early  displayed  great  talent  in  Parliamentary 
leadership.  Although  he  was  ambitious  for  power  and  seemed 
willing  to  give  up  his  own  beliefs  to  maintain  it,  nevertheless 
he  was  politically  upright  and  patriotic  and  accomplished  not¬ 
able  reforms  during  his  leadership  of  affairs. 
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2.  ADMINISTRATIVE  REFORM  IN  INDIA. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  achievements  was  the  improvement 
of  affairs  in  India.  The  East  India  Company,  which  was 
supreme  in  that  region  after  1763,  really  ruled- the^  country 
through  governors  at  Madras,  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  These 
men  managed  affairs  badly  and  dictated  to  natiW  governors. 
This  resulted  in  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  in  Bengal  and  in  a 
further  extension  of  the  company’s  authority  there.  Lord  North 
had  sponsored  a  Regulating  Act  (1773),  which  provided  a 
loan  of  one  million  pounds  for  the  company,  allowed  it  to 
ship  tea  duty  free  to  North  America,  and  established  a  govern¬ 
or-general  at  Calcutta,  who  was  responsible  to  a  board  of 
four  appointees  of  Parliament.  Warren  Hastings,  the  governor- 
general,  made  money  for  the  company,  but  misruled  the 
natives,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  an  attempt  to  impeach  him. 
When  Pitt  took  charge  he  sponsored  an  India  Bill  (1784), 
which  provided  a  government  board,  headed  by  a  Secretary  of 
State,  to  control  political  and  military  affairs.  The  company 
still  appointed  all  officials  except  the  governor-general,  but 
these  could  be  removed  at  will.  This  act  made  the  government, 
rather  than  the  company,  responsible  for  India. 

3.  PITT’S  FINANCIAL  REFORMS. 

Government  finances  also  demanded  immediate  attention 
when  Pitt  assumed  leadership.  There  was  a  complicated  system 
of  collecting  taxes,  which  was  made  worse  by  poor  methods  of 
auditing  the  state’s  affairs.  Smuggling  was  rife  and  tire  state 
debt  was  mounting.  Pitt  shifted  the  tariffs  on  certain  goods, 
thereby  decreasing  the  temptation  to  smuggle.  He  also  pro¬ 
vided  an  auditing  commission  for  government  affairs,  and  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  few  classes  all  the  customs  and  excise  taxes. 
He  entered  into  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  French  statesmen 
(1786),  which  provided  for  the  removal  of  tariff  duties  on 
most  of  the  articles  of  trade.  Pitt  also  created  a  sinking  fund 
(1787),  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  to  pay  the  debts 
of  England.  The  scheme  failed  in  the  long  run,  however,  for 
it  proved  to  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  annual  surplus  and  to 
keep  from  spending  it  during  lean  years. 

4.  THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  CEORGE  III. 

The  temporary  insanity  of  the  King  (1788)  made  a  regency 
appear  necessary.  Pitt  delayed  the  issue,  however,  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  to  become  regent,  was  a  friend  of 
Pitt’s  chief  opponent,  Fox.  Parliament  finally  passed  a  bill 
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providing  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  become  regent,  but 
should  have  limited  powers.  Then  the  King  suddenly  ended 
the  controversy  by  recovering  his  reason. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Compare  the  first  three  Hanoverian  Kings  as  to  character  and  policies. 

2.  Trace  the  efforts  of  the  Stuart  Pretenders  to  regain  the  English  throne. 

3.  Discuss  the  character,  policies  and  achievements  of  Walpole. 

4.  Explain  the  causes,  events  and  results  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc¬ 
cession. 

5.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  give  the  terms  of  the  Peace 
of  Paris  (1763). 

6.  Discuss  the  origin,  nature  and  phases  of  the  Economic  Revolution. 

7.  Explain  the  causes,  chief  events  and  results  of  the  American  Revolution. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Methodist  church. 

9.  List  and  note  the  achievements  of  twenty  great1  men  in  eighteenth  century 
England. 

10.  Trace  the  course  of  administrative  reform  in  India  from  1763  to  1784. 

11.  Describe  the  financial  reforms  of  Pitt  the  Younger. 

12.  Give  brief  accounts  of:  (a)  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  (b)  the  Excise  Bill 
(‘1733),  (c)  the  “diplomatic  turnover,”  (d)  the  Wilkes  Affair,  (e)  the 
work  of  John  Howard. 

13.  Identify:  Townshend,  the  Riot  Act,  Argyle,  Stanhope,  Silesia,  Dettingen, 
Fontenoy,  Dupleix,  Braddock,  Byng,  Quebec,  “Black  Hole,”  Stamp  Act, 
Burke,  Junius,  Saratoga,  Armed  Neutrality,  Kay,  Arkwright,  Crompton, 
Hargreaves,  Watt,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Capital,  The  Messiah,  Warren 
Hastings,  “Hovering  Act.” 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 


Aim:  to  observe  the  course  of  the  French  Revolution  with 
reference  to  its  effects  upon  England. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

1789 — Outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 
1793 — Formation  of  the  First  Coalition. 
1806-1807 — The  War  of  Decrees  and  Orders- 
in-Council. 

1814 — Collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  Power. 


Ruler  of  the)  period:  George  III. 

A.  THE  REVOLUTION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON 

ENGLAND 

1.  EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  STRUCGLE  (1789-1792). 

a.  The  Beginning  in  France.  Monarchial  France  in 
1789  was  in  a  sad  condition.  Its  government  was  inefficient 
and  was  heavily  burdened  with  debts  and  its  people  were 
groaning  under  numerous  class  distinctions  and  survivals  of 
feudalism.  Hoping  to  remedy  matters,  French  leaders  called 
the  Estates  General,  and  that  body  soon  began  to  work  out  a 
new  constitution.  In  a  brief  space  of  time  radicals  gained  con¬ 
trol  and  ushered  in  a  revolution.  They  imprisoned  and  finally 
beheaded  the  King,  abolished  the  monarchy,  caused  many  of 
the  nobles  to  flee  from  the  country,  instituted  a  reign  of  terror, 
and  defied  European  monarchs  who  opposed  them. 

b.  Reception  of  the  Revolution  in  England.  Many 
Englishmen  sympathized  with  the  revolutionary  movement 
when  it  began.  Indeed  men  like  Pitt,  Wordsworth  and  Fox 
even  waxed  enthusiastic,  but  Burke  was  fearful  from  the  first. 
However,  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists  soon  aroused  the 
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hostility  of  the  English  public  and  caused  the  government  to 
suppress  all  radical  societies  and  writings  and  to  frown  upon 
anything  that  savored  of  reform. 

2.  ENGLAND  IN  THE  WAR  (1793-1802). 

a.  Entrance.  England,  in  her  desire  for  friends,  had 
entered  the  Triple  Alliance  with  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands 
(1788),  which  provided  for  a  mutual  guarantee  of  territories. 
In  1792  the  French  entered  the  Netherlands  and  opened  the 
river  Scheldt,  an  act  which  violated  a  clause  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648).  To  this  violation  of  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  may  be  added  the  excesses  of  the  French  radicals,  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Louis  XVI,  the  refusal  to  withdraw  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  the  activities  of  French  agents  in  England,  and  the 
French  offer  to  aid  other  peoples  in  getting  rid  of  their  mon- 
archs.  All  of  these  events  caused  England  to  join  the  First 
Coalition  (1793),  together  with  Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia, 
and  Spain. 

b.  The  First  Five  Years  of  War.  The  French  forces  suf¬ 
fered  defeat  in  the  Netherlands,  but  defended  their  own  terri¬ 
tory  successfully,  largely  because  the  Allies  were  not  acting 
together.  A  renewed  French  offensive  (1795)  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  break-up  of  the  coalition, 
with  Prussia  and  Spain  out  of  the  conflict.  After  this,  the 
French  planned  to  advance  on  the  Austrian  capital  from  three 
directions.  Only  one  of  the  three  armies  succeeded,  but  this 
one,  under  Napoleon,  overwhelmed  the  enemy  and  dictated  the 
Peace  of  Campo  Formio  (1797),  which  forced  Austria  to  lose 
territory  in  Northern  Italy  and  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict. 
But  England  still  remained  undefeated  and,  although  she  suf¬ 
fered  from  financial  troubles  and  two  mutinies  in  the  navy,  she 
continued  the  conflict.  English  naval  forces  seized  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  South  Africa,  defeated  a  Franco-Spanish  fleet  in 
the  battle  of  St.  Vincent  (1797),  and  also  put  to  flight  a 
French-Dutch  fleet  at  Camperdown,  in  that  same  year. 

3.  THE  IRISH  REBELLION  OF  1798. 

a.  The  Situation  in  Ireland.  The  grant  of  legislative 
independence  to  Ireland  (1782)  had  proved  ineffective,  because 
the  Irish  Parliament  was  under  English  and  Protestant  control. 
Then  the  successful  American  Revolution,  plus  the  influence  of 
radical  ideas  from  France,  had  encouraged  Irishmen  to  rebel. 
Add  to  these  disturbances  other  real  economic  and  religious 
grievances,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reasons  for  revolt. 
Wolfe  Tone  had  taken  the  lead  in  forming  the  Society  of 
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United  Irishmen,  which  had  secured  some  reforms,  but  not 
enough  to  satisfy  its  leaders.  Two  French  expeditions  were 
planned  to  aid  the  Irish,  but  both  failed,  and  the  rebellion 
was  suppressed,  after  much  suffering  and  loss  of  life. 

b.  The  Irish  Union  (1800).  British  statesmen,  seeing  the 
need  of  reform,  secured  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Union,  which 
gave  the  Irish  32  members  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  one 
hundred  in  the  House  of  Commons,  allowed  Ireland  free  trade, 
and  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  Irish  (Anglican) 
church  in  Ireland.  When  the  King  blocked  the  plan  to  allow 
Irish  Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament,  Pitt  resigned. 

B.  ENGLAND  VERSUS  NAPOLEON  (1802-1806) 

1.  THE  RISE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

The  French  Revolution,  after  running  the  cycle  of  rebellion, 
radicalism,  terrorism  and  reaction,  finally  reached  the  stage 
of  dictatorship  under  a  remarkable  man,  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Corsica,  but  received  a  military 
education  in  French  schools.  After  spending  some  time  in  a 
vain  effort  to  free  his  native  land  from  French  control,  he  then 
devoted  himself  to  a  career  in  the  army  of  France.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  first  in  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  afterward 
attracted  more  attention  for  his  act  in  saving  France’s  govern¬ 
ing  body,  the  Directory,  from  a  Paris  mob.  Out  of  gratitude, 
the  Directory  appointed  him  commander  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
His  brilliant  success  in  the  First  Italian  campaign,  which 
culminated  in  the  humiliation  of  Austria  at  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  has  already  been  mentioned.  Shortly  afterward 
he  planned  and  carried  out  an  invasion  of  Egypt,  hoping  there¬ 
by  to  strike  at  England  through  her  possessions  in  India.  The 
destruction  of  his  fleet  by  the  English  admiral,  Nelson,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  stamped  this  campaign  with  failure,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  victories  of  the  French  army.  Hearing  that 
the  Directory  was  tottering,  Napoleon  slipped  away  from  his 
army,  returned  to  France,  and  set  up  a  new  government  with 
himself  as  First  Consul.  The  dictatorship  of  Napoleon  meant 
a  decline  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm  and  a  rise  of  mili¬ 
tarism.  France,  under  an  able  leader,  was  anxious  to  secure 
colonies  in  the  New  World,  India,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands; 
above  all,  she  was  determined  to  crush  her  chief  rival, 
England. 

2.  NAPOLEON’S  ATTEMPTS  TO  INVADE  ENCLAND. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  French  animosity  toward 
England;  that  power  was  the  ring  leader  in  the  opposition  to 
Napoleon,  and  France  could  not  hope  to  he  successful  so  long 
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as  English  gold  flowed  unhindered  to  Europe  and  the  English 
navy  dominated  the  sea.  Napoleon,  therefore,  determined  to 
invade  England.  He  collected  many  rafts,  abundant  army  sup¬ 
plies  and  an  army  at  Boulogne,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
conquering  the  British  Isles.  But  Admiral  Nelson  ended  what¬ 
ever  hopes  he  may  have  entertained  by  meeting  and  defeating 
a  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleet  at  Trafalgar,  October  21, 
1805.  Thereupon  Napoleon  suddenly  marched  his  army  east¬ 
ward  to  attack  Austria. 

3.  FURTHER  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

a.  The  Second  Coalition  (1799-1801).  The  Egyptian 
campaign  caused  France’s  enemies  to  form  the  Second  Coali¬ 
tion,  which  consisted  of  England,  Russia,  Austria,  Portugal, 
Naples  and  Turkey.  Armies  of  the  Allies  managed  to  undo 
all  the  gains  of  Napoleon’s  First  Italian  campaign,  but  failed 
to  conquer  Switzerland  and  Holland.  After  Napoleon  had 
made  himself  First  Consul,  he  undertook  the  Second  Italian 
campaign,  which  was  a  brilliant  repetition  of  the  previous  one. 
The  Peace  of  Luneville,  which  ended  that  campaign,  put 
Austria  out  of  the  Coalition,  and  a  shrewd  bit  of  persuasion 
caused  the  Czar  Paul  to  withdraw  the  Russian  forces.  England, 
seeing  herself  deserted  by  her  allies,  likewise  made  peace  with 
France  in  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  (1802).  In  that  treaty  France 
agreed  to  withdraw  her  soldiers  from  Egypt  and  portions  of 
Italy,  and  the  English  promised  to  restore  all  conquests  except 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  The  island  of  Malta  was  to  be  placed 
under  European  protection. 

b.  The  Third  Coalition.  But  Napoleon  still  cherished 
aggressive  designs  upon  Egypt  and  India,  and  for  a  while 
planned  to  set  up  a  French  colony  in  Louisiana.  Moreover, 
the  British  press  engaged  in  a  bitter  denunciation  of  the  French 
dictator.  The  British  government  also  retained  control  of 
Malta  and  certain  French  towns  in  India.  Napoleon,  on  his 
side,  began  to  discriminate  against  the  importation  of  British 
goods  into  France,  and  finally  demanded  that  England  live  up 
to  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  or  suffer  the  consequences. 
Thereupon  England,  Russia  and  Austria  formed  the  Third 
Coalition  (1805)  against  Napoleon,  who  was  now  Emperor. 
After  the  French  leader  left  Boulogne  he  won  a  crushing  vic¬ 
tory  over  Austria  at  Austerlitz,  and  forced  her  out  of  the  war. 
Prussia,  alarmed  at  French  encroachments,  now  offered  battle, 
but  her  armies  were  quickly  defeated  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt. 
Napoleon  occupied  Berlin,  crossed  over  into  Russian  territory, 
and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  Russia’s  army  at  Friedland. 
This  broke  up  the  Third  Coalition. 
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C.  THE  CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM 

1.  NATURE  AND  OBJECTS. 

Of  all  those  nations  that  fought  Napoleon,  England  alone 
seemed  unconquerable.  Safe  from  invasion  by  an  expanse  of 
sea  and  an  invincible  fleet,  she  headed  every  coalition  against 
France  and  defied  every  attempt  to  bring  her  to  terms.  But 
the  British  had  one  weak  spot  in  their  armor — their  commer¬ 
cial  dependence  on  Europe — and  that  spot  the  French  Emperor 
determined  to  strike.  Without  the  European  market  British 
products  would  find  little  sale  and  British  factories  would 
close.  The  term  “Continental  System”  has  been  applied  to  the 
Anglo-French  commercial  war  which  followed. 

2.  THE  WAR  OF  DECREES  AND  ORDERS-IN-COUNCIL. 

The  first  British  Order-in-Council,  issued  May  16,  1806,  de¬ 
clared  the  French  coast  blockaded  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe 
river.  The  Berlin  Decree,  issued  in  December,  1806,  authorized 
a  paper  blockade  of  the  British  Isles,  forbade  the  British  to 
trade  with  French-controlled  territory,  and  provided  for  the 
confiscation  of  British  merchandise  in  European  harbors.  The 
next  British  Qrder-in-Council,  January,  1807,  forbade  neutrals 
to  trade  with  France  or  her  allies  or  other  nations  observing 
the  Berlin  Decree,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  offending 
ships  and  cargoes.  Another  Order-in-Council,  November  11, 
1807,  provided  that  neutral  ships  might  proceed  to  a  French 
port  after  first  securing  a  license  at  a  British  port.  Napoleon 
answered  these  with  the  Milan  Decree,  December,  1807,  in  which 
he  declared  that  any  ship  which  obeyed  such  orders  would  he 
considered  a  lawful  prize. 

3.  DIFFICULTIES  FACING  NAPOLEON. 

Of  course  the  French  Emperor  could  not  enforce  his 
blockade  against  the  British  Isles,  but  he  did  endeavor  to  stop 
the  flow  of  British  goods  to  Europe.  However,  Portugal  was 
hard  to  control  because  the  French  had  almost  no  fleet;  also 
both  Sicily  and  Denmark  were  inaccessible  to  French  land 
forces.  Moreover,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  resentment 
that  would  be  aroused  over  the  enforcement  of  the  system, 
especially  when  it  came  to  depriving  Europe  of  the  cheaper 
and  better  English-made  goods. 

4.  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  SCHEME. 

The  French  controlled  Prussia,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands, 
Napoleon  conquered  Austria  and  made  an  alliance  with  her. 
which  he  sealed  by  marrying  the  Austrian  princess,  Maria 
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Louisa.  Next,  he  made  an  ally  of  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
(1807).  In  that  arrangement  the  Czar  agreed  to  exclude  British 
goods  from  Russian  ports,  and  to  join  France  in  coercing 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Portugal.  In  return,  Russia  was  to  have 
a  free  hand  in  her  relations  with  Turkey,  except  that  she  could 
not  take  Constantinople.  Sweden  yielded  and  allowed  one  of 
Napoleon’s  generals  to  occupy  the  throne,  but  the  English 
forestalled  the  French  in  Denmark  by  taking  control  of  the 
Danish  fleet. 

5.  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR  (1806-1813). 

English  statesmen  lost  no  time  in  making  friends  with  the 
Portuguese,  who  welcomed  assistance.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  French  to  reach  Portugal,  and  to  do  so  they 
had  to  go  through  Spain.  Napoleon  sent  a  French  army  into 
Spain  in  1808,  and  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  minister, 
Godoy,  providing  for  the  partition  of  Portugal.  He  practically 
forced  the  Spanish  ruler  and  his  son  to  abdicate,  and  placed 
his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne.  This  act  led  to  a  popular 
uprising  and  to  a  continued  state  of  guerilla  warfare,  which 
worried  French  soldiers  no  little.  England  sent  her  ablest 
leader,  Wellington,  into  Portugal.  He  gradually  recovered 
that  territory,  extended  his  operations  into  Spain,  defeated  the 
French  forces,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  mountains  (1813),  and 
entered  Paris  after  Napoleon  had  been  overthrown. 

D.  THE  DOWNFALL  OF  NAPOLEON 

1.  THE  BREACH  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  friendship  between  the  French  Emperor  and  the  Russian 
Czar  proved  to  be  short-lived.  The  Czar  became  peeved  be¬ 
cause  Napoleon  neglected  an  opportunity  to  take  a  Russian 
bride,  but  took  an  Austrian  princess  instead.  He  soon  learned, 
too,  that  the  French  were  not  willing  to  give  him  the  freedom 
of  action  in  Turkey  that  he  had  expected  to  receive.  Most 
important  of  all,  the  Russian  ruler  soon  discovered  that  the 
exclusion  of  English  goods  was  hurting  his  own  people.  In 
1811,  therefore,  he  proceeded  to  open  Russian  ports  to  British 
ships. 

2.  THE  DISASTROUS  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Czar’s  violation  of  the  Continental  System  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  that  Napoleon  could  not  afford  to  ignore.  He  called  on 
his  Allies,  therefore,  and  collected  the  “Grand  Army”  for  an 
invasion  of  Russia.  It  was  the  Emperor’s  plan  to  inflict  a 
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crushing  defeat  upon  the  enemy,  but  the  Russians  retreated  be¬ 
fore  him  and  drew  him  into  the  heart  of  their  empire.  Finally 
the  opposing  forces  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Borodino,  in 
which  the  victorious  French  failed,  however,  to  demoralize 
their  opponents.  Napoleon  finally  decided  to  capture  Moscow, 
the  capital,  from  which  point  he  hoped  to  dictate  a  favorable 
peace.  But  the  city  was  burned  shortly  after  he  entered  it,  and 
he  found  himself  far  from  home,  without  provisions,  and  with 
a  Russian  winter  coming  on.  The  ensuing  retreat  was  one  of 
the  most  terrible  disasters  in  the  annals  of  warfare,  for  the 
storms  of  winter  aided  the  Cossacks  in  their  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  to  such  an  extent  that  only  a  miserable  remnant  of  the 
once  “Grand  Army”  reached  French  soil  again. 

3.  RESULTS  OF  THE  DISASTER. 

Prussia  had  been  undergoing  a  rejuvenation  during  Napo¬ 
leon’s  absence,  and  now  that  he  had  suffered  a  reversal,  she 
was  ready  to  join  in  with  his  enemies.  England,  always  anxious 
to  defeat  the  French  Emperor,  required  no  persuasion  to  add 
her  forces,  and  to  contribute  gold  for  the  aid  of  her  allies. 
Even  Austria,  after  some  hesitation,  deserted  her  recent  ally 
and  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  new  coalition.  Napoleon  hastened 
back  to  France  where  he  managed,  by  extraordinary  efforts, 
to  raise  another  army.  But  his  attempts  to  stave  off  defeat  were 
in  vain,  for  an  Allied  army  met  and  scattered  his  troops  at 
Leipzig  (1813).  The  Allies  then  entered  Paris  and  forced 
the  Emperor  to  abdicate. 

4.  THE  LAST  EVENTS. 

Napoleon  was  given  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  a  pension  was  promised  his  wife 
and  son.  Louis  XVIII  occupied  the  throne  of  France.  But  the 
French  people  missed  the  glamor  of  the  Napoleonic  reign,  and 
many  of  the  old  army  leaders  found  themselves  relegated  to 
the  background  by  the  new  King  and  the  returning  nobles. 
Moreover,  dissensions  occurred  between  Allied  diplomats  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  over  a  division  of  the  spoils.  Napoleon, 
hearing  of  these  events,  returned  to  France,  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Paris,  and  proceeded  once  more  to  occupy  the 
throne.  His  return  caused  the  opposition  to  make  one  more 
grand  coalition  against  him,  and  to  bury  all  differences  for  the 
time  being.  In  spite  of  Napoleon’s  liberal  promises,  they 
sought  and  accomplished  his  final  defeat  at  Waterloo  (1815). 
He  became  a  prisoner  of  the  British,  and  was  banished  to  the 
far-off  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  six 
years  of  his  life. 
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E.  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA 

1.  NATIONS,  PERSONNEL  AND  ISSUES. 

It  was  necessary,  oi  course,  to  redraw  the  map  of  Europe 
which  Napoleon  had  disarranged  so  thoroughly,  and  this  was 
done  at  a  congress  in  Vienna,  which  met  from  November, 
1814,  to  November,  1815.  Quite  naturally,  England,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria,  who  had  led  in  the  fight  against  France, 
dominated  the  meetings,  but  all  the  smaller  nations  who  had 
been  involved  also  sent  representatives.  Even  France  gained 
admission,  on  the  plea  that  the  war  nad  been  directed  against 
Napoleon  and  not  against  Louis  XVIII;  a  plea  that  English 
statesmen  strongly  favored.  Many  prominent  men  were  pre¬ 
sent:  among  them  were  tire  Czar  of  Russia,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Metternich  of  Austria,  Talleyrand  of  France,  and 
Wellington  and  Castlereagh  of  England.  No  formal  meetings 
were  held,  but  agreements  were  made  and  issues  were  settled 
at  secret  conferences  and  entertainments.  Certain  principles 
guided  the  diplomats  in  their  deliberations,  however,  and  one 
of  these  was  legitimacy.  It  was  the  desire  of  those  present  to 
restore  Europe,  as  much  as  could  be  done,  to  her  status  of 
1789,  especially  with  regard  to  old  boundaries  and  govern¬ 
ments.  When  this  was  impossible  or  undesirable  the  principle 
of  compensations  was  accepted,  whereby  those  states  that  lost 
territory  in  one  place  made  corresponding  gains  elsewhere.  In 
most  of  the  proceedings  the  principle  of  selfishness  ruled 
supreme,  and  it  came  very  near  disrupting  the  work  of  the 
Congress.  Only  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  in  France  re¬ 
stored  harmony  and  made  possible  the  completion  of  the 
treaty.  The  principles  of  nationality  and  government  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed  were  largely  ignored. 

2.  TERRITORIAL  AND  OTHER  SETTLEMENTS. 

Only  a  study  of  a  map  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
many  changes  that  were  made  in  boundary  lines,  but  a  sum¬ 
mary  can  be  given  of  the  principal  ones.  Austria  gave  up  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium)  to  the  Netherlands,  and  as 
compensation  received  Venetia,  and  virtually  gained  control 
of  several  other  Italian  provinces  through  the  appointment  of 
Austrian  princes  over  them.  France  regained  her  old  Bourbon 
Kings  and  her  old  boundary  lines.  England  secured  Malta, 
Ceylon,  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  Santa  Lucia,  Tobago, 
Heligoland,  and  a  protectorate  over  the  Ionian  islands.  Russia 
received  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  and  Finland.  Prussia 
retained  territory  on  the  Rhine,  about  one-half  of  Saxony,  and 
Posen.  Denmark  lost  Norway.  Sweden  lost  Finland  and  gained 
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Norway.  The  Czar  secured  the  signatures  of  his  colleagues  to 
the  Holy  Alliance  agreement.  The  Bund,  a  weak  German  con¬ 
federation,  was  established  with  headquarters  at  Frankfort. 
The  Netherlands  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  reunited. 

F.  THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  WAR  OF  1812-1814 

1.  CAUSES. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Orders-in-Council  worked  a  great 
injury  to  the  European  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
eventually  led  that  nation  to  declare  war  on  Great  Britain. 
President  Madison  in  his  war  message  to  Congress  stated  most 
of  the  causes  of  war.  He  charged  that  American  seamen  had 
been  unlawfully  impressed  into  British  service,  that  the  British 
had  wrongfully  seized  ships  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West 
Indies,  that  British  ships  had  hovered  outside  American  ports 
to  seize  neutral  shipping,  that  England  had  sought  to  maintain 
the  paper  blockade,  and  that  British  agents  had  stirred  up  the 
Indians  to  revolt.  He  failed  to  add  that  the  United  States 
desired  Canada,  and  this  was  an  impelling  motive  for  the 
declaration  of  war. 


2.  EVENTS. 

Individual  ships  of  the  warring  nations  fought  a  number 
of  battles,  in  which  the  Americans  usually  came  off  victorious. 
The  superior  British  navy  managed,  however,  to  establish  a 
blockade  of  the  American  coast  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
British  and  Indian  forces  beat  back  several  American  attempts 
to  capture  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  British  invasions  of 
the  United  States  gained  little  advantage  for  the  invaders,  and 
on  at  least  one  occasion — the  battle  of  New  Orleans — they 
lost  heavily. 

3.  RESULTS. 

The  Peace  of  Ghent  (December  24,  1814)  provided  for  the 
settlement  of  outstanding  boundary  and  other  disputes,  and 
for  a  mutual  restoration  of  captured  territories.  Although  it 
failed  to  mention  impressment  and  other  causes  of  the  war, 
nevertheless  Great  Britain  later  recognized  most  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  war  forced  the  United  States  to  become  more  self- 
supporting,  and  thereby  developed  her  manufacturing  interests. 
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QUESTIONS 

111.  Show  why  and  how  the  French  Revolution  began. 

2.  Trace  the  changes  of  public  opinion  in  England  toward  the  French 
Revolution. 

3.  Note  the  origin,  membership  and  work  of  each  of  the  coalitions  against 
France. 

4.  Describe  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798. 

5.  Summarize  the  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  1804. 

6.  Why  did  Napoleon  attempt  to  invade  England?  Why  did  he  not  succeed? 

7.  Trace  the  chief  campaigns  of  Napoleon  to  his  final  overthrow. 

8.  Explain  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Continental  System  and  give  the 
substance  of  the  various  decrees  and  Orders-in-Council. 

9.  What  difficulties  did  Napoleon  encounter  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
scheme?  What  steps  did  he  take  to  meet  these  difficulties? 

10.  Briefly  describe:  (a)  the  Peninsular  War,  (b)  the  Russian  campaign, 
(c)  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  (d)  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  (e) 
the  last  six  years  of  Napoleon’s  life,  (f)  the  Act  of  Union  (1800),  (g) 
the  Peace  of  Luneville. 

11.  Did  Napoleon  further  or  hinder  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution? 

12.  What  forces  contributed  principally  to  Napoleon’s  downfall?  Illustrate. 

13.  Describe  the  gathering  and  work  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

14.  Summarize  the  causes,  events  and  results  of  the  War  of  1812. 

15.  Identify:  Scheldt,  Rights  of  Man,  Jacobins,  Mamelukes,  Camperdown, 
Malta,  Wellesley,  Bernadotte,  Turgot,  emigres,  Talleyrand,  Aboukir  Bay, 
Wolfe  Tone,  Amiens,  Trafalgar,  Rambouillet,  Blucher,  Lundy’s  Lane, 
Heligoland. 
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CHAPTER  X 


REACTION  AND  REFORM,  1815-1865 


Aim:  to  note  the  progress  of  political  reform  during  the  period 
following  the  French  Revolution. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

1  829 — Catholic  Emancipation. 

1832 — First  Parliamentary  Reform  Act. 
1846 — Establishment  of  Free  Trade. 
1850 — Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 


Rulers  of  the  period:  George  III,  George  IV,  William  IV, 

Victoria. 

A.  RECONSTRUCTION,  1815-1822 

1.  GETTING  BACK  TO  PEACE. 

The  people  of  England  had  suffered  many  inconveniences 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  from  which  they  expected  relief 
with  the  coming  of  peace.  Instead,  there  followed  a  period  of 
economic  depression,  which  may  be  explained  in  several  ways. 
Industry  was  considerably  upset  as  a  result  of  the  sudden 
change  of  production  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  basis.  The 
inability  of  many  former  soldiers  to  return  quickly  to  work 
caused  much  unemployment.  Furthermore,  merchants  were 
overstocked  with  goods,  only  to  find  that  their  customers  at 
home  and  abroad  had  little  with  which  to  buy.  Parliament 
enacted  some  remedial  legislation.  It  revised  the  corn  law  in 
1815,  and  raised  the  tariffs  on  grains.  While  this  favored  the 
wheat  growers,  it  increased  the  cost  of  bread,  hence  it  aroused 
much  opposition.  Parliament  also  repealed  the  income  tax  law 
in  1816.  The  Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments  in 
1819,  after  a  long  suspension,  thus  easing  the  minds  of  many 
with  regard  to  the  soundness  of  money. 
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2.  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  DISCONTENT. 

The  agitation  for  Parliamentary  reform  got  under  way 
shortly.  Through  the  columns  of  Cobbett’s  Weekly  Register, 
and  by  means  of  clubs,  mass  meetings,  corresponding  societies 
and  petitions,  the  reformers  carried  on  their  work.  In  some 
places  radical  elements  gained  control  and  riots  resulted;  espe¬ 
cially  was  this  true  of  the  Spa  Fields  riot  (1816),  and  of  the 
“Peterloo,”  or  Manchester  massacre  (1819).  The  government 
used  force  in  dealing  with  the  rioters,  and  Parliament  adopted 
several  repressive  acts.  Among  other  things,  it  suspended  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  forbade  military  drills  or  public  meetings 
without  the  consent  of  local  officials,  authorized  magistrates  to 
disarm  the  populace,  provided  speedy  trials  for  rioters,  pun¬ 
ished  publishers  of  seditious  libels,  and  levied  a  stamp  duty 
on  small  papers  and  tracts.  As  conditions  grew  better  the  riot¬ 
ing  ceased,  but  the  agitation  for  reform  continued  and  finally 
resulted  in  improving  many  of  the  ills  that  afflicted  political 
and  economic  England. 

B.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,  1815-1830 

1.  ENGLAND  AND  THE  QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE. 

Both  Castlereagh  and  Wellington,  who  directed  Britain’s 
foreign  policy,  feared  liberal  movements,  but  opposed  inter¬ 
ference  to  prevent  internal  changes  in  European  governments. 
They  soon  found  themselves  out  of  harmony,  therefore,  with 
the  policies  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  That  organization, 
meeting  at  Troppau  (1820)  decided  to  suppress  a  revolt  in 
Naples,  but  Castlereagh  protested  against  armed  intervention. 
A  second  meeting  at  Laibach  (1821)  resulted  in  a  decision  to 
lend  Austria  aid  in  suppressing  rebellions  in  Italy.  Although 
Castlereagh  opposed  such  steps,  he  refused  to  break  with  the 
Alliance,  and  was  unpopular  as  a  result.  The  Congress  of 
Verona  (1822)  was  called  to  help  in  subduing  an  uprising  in 
Spain  against  King  Ferdinand.  After  a  French  army  had 
quelled  this  insurrection  the  restored  Ferdinand  next  appealed 
for  European  assistance  to  regain  his  lost  South  American 
colonies.  Canning,  who  now  guided  English  foreign  affairs, 
openly  opposed  such  a  step,  as  did  President  Monroe,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  such  a  procedure  would  be  regarded  as  an  un¬ 
friendly  act  toward  the  United  States,  and  as  dangerous  to  her 
peace  and  safety.  Although  Canning  had  not  signed  this  docu¬ 
ment,  he  sanctioned  it,  so  that  the  expected  intervention  did 
not  occur  and  Spain  lost  her  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 
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2.  THE  NEAR  EAST  QUESTION. 

The  long  standing  rivalry  between  Russian  and  Turkish 
interests  in  the  Near  East  developed  into  an  open  clash  over 
the  question  of  Greek  independence.  Ordinarily,  Great  Britain 
opposed  Russian  aggressions  in  the  Near  East,  because  British 
statesmen  feared  Russian  encroachments  toward  India  more 
than  they  did  Turkish  Mohammedanism.  But  for  once,  Russian 
and  British  statesmen  agreed  that  Greece  should  be  free,  and 
men  like  Lord  Byron  from  England  actually  took  part  in  the 
rebellion  against  Turkish  rule.  Representatives  from  England, 
Russia  and  France  met  in  a  conference  at  London  (1827)  and 
agreed  to  end  the  conflict  between  Turkey  and  Greece  and  give 
the  Greeks  their  independence.  This  program  they  carried  out, 
but  not  until  after  Russia  had  become  involved  in  a  war  with 
Turkey. 

C.  RAPID  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  REFORM 

MOVEMENT,  1822-1832 

1.  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

One  of  the  most  crying  needs  for  reform  existed  in  criminal 
law,  in  which  the  death  penalty  was  prescribed  for  more  than' 
two  hundred  offenses.  The  very  severity  of  the  law  caused 
many  juries  to  refuse  to  convict,  and  thereby  to  lend  indirect 
encouragement  to  crime.  Peel  and  others  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  situation  and  secured  the  enactment  of  needed  legis¬ 
lation.  Parliament  removed  the  death  penalty  from  more  than 
one  hundred  crimes,  codified  the  criminal  law  in  eight  statutes, 
wiped  out  many  fees  in  the  common  law  courts,  and  provided 
speedier  trials  in  chancery  courts.  Peel  was  directly  responsible 
for  the  reform  of  the  London  police  system. 

2.  HUSKISSON’S  REFORMS. 

To  Huskisson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  goes  credit 
for  several  improvements.  He  persuaded  Parliament  to  allow 
foreign  ships  to  carry  English  goods,  to  reduce  the  tariffs  on 
certain  raw  materials,  and  to  repeal  certain  war  taxes.  His 
Combination  Law  (1825)  allowed  wage  workers  to  organize  to 
secure  proper  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  but  forbade  the  use 
of  threats  or  intimidation. 

3.  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION  (1829). 

Although  the  Catholics  had  made  some  gains  toward  religious 
freedom,  they  were  still  denied  seats  in  Parliament,  even  to 
represent  Ireland,  which  was  overwhelmingly  Catholic  in  re- 
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ligion.  To  Daniel  O’Connell,  a  brilliant  Irish  leader,  goes  most 
of  the  credit  for  getting  Parliament  to  pass  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  1829.  This  law  abolished  the  old  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  abjuration,  and  required  instead  that  those  who  sat  in  Par¬ 
liament  should  declare  their  loyalty  to  the  King  and  the 
Protestant  Settlement,  and  renounce  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope.  Parliament  however  denied  a  seat  to  any  priest, 
and  passed  a  restricted  Irish  Catholic  suffrage  act. 

4.  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  ACT  OF  1832. 

a.  The  Situation  and  The  Need  For  Action.  In  the 
early  days  of  Parliament’s  existence  the  King  issued  the  calls 
for  meetings  and  specified  from  what  districts  representatives 
should  come.  Gradually  certain  cities  and  regions  came  to 
have  the  doubtful,  but  exclusive,  privilege  of  sending  members 
to  Parliament.  Shifts  in  population  had  caused  many  of  the 
newer  cities  to  have  little  or  no  representation,  and  had  given 
rise  to  the  “rotten”  or  “pocket”  boroughs,  which  had  few  in¬ 
habitants  and  were  controlled  by  some  prominent  individual. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  uniformity  of  suffrage  qualifications 
in  the  various  districts.  Pitt  and  others  had  seen  the  need  for 
reform,  but  the  French  Revolution  had  stopped  the  movement 
in  its  earlier  stages.  By  1832,  however,  advocates  of  reform 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  after  a 
third  effort  and  a  threat  to  create  new  peers,  forced  the  Lords 
to  accede  to  their  wishes. 

b.  Provisions  of  The  Act.  The  new  law  deprived  smaller 
districts  of  143  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gave 
larger  representation  to  many  of  the  newer  towns.  It  also 
granted  the  suffrage  to  any  householder  who  paid  a  yearly 
rental  of  ten  pounds  in  boroughs,  and  to  anyone  who  occupied 
a  house  or  a  shop  of  ten  pounds  annual  rental  value.  In  coun¬ 
ties,  all  leaseholders  voted  who  had  the  old  forty  shilling 
qualification,  or  who  could  meet  the  ten  pound  rental  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Sixty  year  tenants-at-will  who  paid  fifty  pounds  yearly 
rental  were  also  admitted  to  the  suffrage.  Ireland  gained  five 
new  representatives  and  Scotland  eight,  and  both  profited  from 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  districts  and  a  more  uniform 
franchise. 

c.  Significance.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  allowed  about 
one  person  out  of  thirty  to  vote.  It  provided  a  fairly  equitable 
arrangement  of  districts,  but  left  untouched  many  evils  in  vot¬ 
ing  that  needed  reform.  It  extended  the  suffrage  to  many  of 
the  new  capitalist  class,  but  left  out  many  others  just  as  worthy. 
But  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  gave  a  prophecy 
of  future  reforms, 
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D.  OTHER  AND  LATER  REFORMS 

1.  FACTORY  LEGISLATION. 

a.  The  Movement  For  Improved  Conditions.  With  the 
increase  of  factories  many  factory  laborers  found  themselves 
unable  to  meet  their  employers  in  the  bargaining  process, 
hence  they  were  compelled  to  work  long  hours,  under  unsani¬ 
tary  conditions,  and  for  low  wages,  and  to  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  slums.  Numerous  people  who  realized  the  true 
state  of  affairs  sought  to  remedy  matters;  especially  was  this 
true  of  Robert  Owen,  a  factory  owner,  and  Dr.  Percival,  of 
Manchester. 

b.  Factory  Acts.  Sir  Robert  Peel  sponsored  a  law  to 
regulate  the  labor  of  apprentices.  Another  law  passed  in  1816 
attempted  to  regulate  child  labor  in  cotton  factories,  but  failed 
because  it  depended  for  its  enforcement  upon  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  Act  of  1833  placed  a  minimum  age  limit  of  nine 
years  for  factory  workers,  required  children  under  thirteen  to 
attend  school  part  of  each  day,  restricted  their  hours  of  labor, 
and  provided  a  system  of  inspection.  This  act  affected  only 
textile  workers,  but  another  law  passed  in  1842  extended  its 
provisions  to  mine  workers.  Still  another  law  (1844)  required 
child  workers  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age  to  attend 
school  half  of  each  day,  while  a  later  act  forbade  women  to 
labor  more  than  twelve  hours  daily. 

2.  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

Great  Britain  had  abolished  the  slave  trade  in  her  own  terri¬ 
tory  in  1807,  and  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  attempted  to 
get  other  nations  to  do  likewise.  The  law  of  1834  went  even 
further,  for  it  decreed  that  slaves  then  living  should  be  appren¬ 
ticed  and  freed  gradually  and  others  horn  later  should  he  free, 
the  owners  to  be  compensated  for  all  losses.  While  the  law  did 
not  work  out  ideally  in  practice,  nevertheless  it  marked  the 
doom  of  slavery  in  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

3.  THE  POOR  LAW  OF  1834. 

After  Henry  VIII  destroyed  the  monasteries,  England  was 
forced  to  consider  poor  relief.  Accordingly,  the  Act  of  1601 
provided  overseers  for  each  parish,  allowed  a  local  tax  to  be 
levied  for  support  of  the  poor,  decreed  that  able-bodied 
paupers  should  he  aided  to  find  work,  and  that  poor  houses 
should  he  erected  for  those  unable  to  work.  But  the  justices 
of  the  peace  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  enforcement  officers 
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and  so  many  able-bodied  people  secured  relief  that  the  poor 
rates  gradually  increased  until  they  became  very  high.  This 
led  to  the  passage  of  a  new  law  (1834),  which  forbade  able 
bodied  people  to  secure  aid  except  in  poor  houses,  but  allowed 
them  to  leave  their  own  community  to  find  work,  and  provided 
local  administrators  controlled  by  a  central  board. 


4.  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ACT  (1835). 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general  need  of  reform  in  city  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Reform  Act  of  1835  was  designed  to  meet  such 
a  need.  It  deprived  67  towns  of  their  charters,  and  placed  all 
others,  except  London,  under  a  system  of  government  consist¬ 
ing  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councilors. 

5.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

England  had  placed  tariffs  on  small  grains  while  she  was 
an  agricultural  nation.  This  policy  aided  the  wheat  grower, 
but  raised  the  price  of  bread.  As  industry  developed  and  a 
larger  percentage  of  people  became  bread  purchasers,  rather 
than  wheat  growers,  the  opposition  to  the  “Corn  Laws”  became 
intensified.  Canning  adopted  the  sliding  scale  principle, 
whereby  the  tariff  became  higher  when  the  price  of  wheat 
went  lower,  and  vice  versa.  But  this  concession  did  not  satisfy 
the  agitators,  who  formed  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  and  car¬ 
ried  on  an  extensive  campaign  for  free  trade.  Peel,  who  had 
to  his  credit  many  financial  reforms,  finally  became  converted 
to  the  idea  of  free  trade,  and  lent  his  support  to  a  total  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  (1846).  This  conversion,  however,  split  the 
Tory  party  and  indirectly  led  to  Peel’s  fall  from  power. 

6.  CHARTISM. 

Many  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  reforms  secured  thus 
far,  now  organized  mass  meetings  and  presented  a  monster 
petition  to  Parliament  embodying  their  demands.  They  wanted 
universal  manhood  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  equal  electoral  dis¬ 
tricts  to  the  House  of  Commons,  payment  of  members  who 
served  in  that  body,  the  abolition  of  the  property  restriction 
for  such  persons,  and  annual  meetings  of  Parliament.  The 
government  stiffened  its  opposition  in  the  presence  of  a  threat 
of  force,  and  Parliament  refused  to  heed  the  demands  of  the 
Chartists.  Later  all  of  the  reforms  except  the  last  one  became 
enacted  into  law,  but  not  until  after  the  movement  had  col¬ 
lapsed. 
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E.  INTERNAL,  COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 

1830-1865 

1.  THE  CAREER  OF  PALMERSTON. 

Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  prominent  in  public  affairs  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  period  and  was  twice  Prime  Minister,  was  in 
sympathy  with  liberal  movements  and  did  not  hesitate  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  support  of  such  movements.  This  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Belgium.  The  Belgian  people  rebelled  against 
the  Netherlands  and  sought  separation,  and  in  this  aspiration 
they  had  the  sympathy  of  Palmerston  and  French  statesmen.  A 
conference  was  called  at  London,  where  representatives  from 
England,  Prussia,  Austria,  France  and  Russia  sought  to  adjust 
boundary  and  other  disputes.  Belgium  secured  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  her  independence  and  later  had  her  neutrality  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  principal  European  Powers.  Palmerston  also  forced 
the  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  to  cease  lend¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  Turkish  Sultan  against  Greece,  and  to  content 
himself  with  the  control  of  Egypt. 

2.  THE  OPIUM  WAR. 

In  spite  of  the  Chinese  policy  of  excluding  foreigners,  agents 
of  the  East  India  company  had  opened  a  limited  trade  in  China 
through  a  Chinese  merchants  organization,  and  had  established 
a  profitable  traffic  in  opium.  Chinese  officials  protested  and 
mistreated  some  of  the  British  officials.  In  the  war  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  British  won  easily  and  forced  the  Chinese  to  pay  an 
indemnity,  cede  the  island  of  Hongkong,  open  five  ports  to 
British  ships,  and  receive  British  ambassadors. 

3.  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Owing  to  the  vague  wording  of  that  clause  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1783)  which  related  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States,  difficulties  had  arisen  between  Canada  and  Maine  over 
control  of  the  Aroostook  valley.  The  Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty  (1842)  settled  the  affair  peaceably.  Four  years  later 
England  and  the  United  States  agreed  on  the  forty-ninth  paral¬ 
lel  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon,  over  which  the  United 
States  assumed  full  control.  In  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
(1850)  they  also  agreed  that  any  canal  which  might  be  con¬ 
structed  through  Panama  should  be  under  joint  operation  or 
control  of  the  two  Powers. 

4.  THE  IRISH  REVOLT  OF  1848. 

To  the  Irish  discontent  at  the  Union  Act  (1800)  were  added 
the  awful  effects  of  a  potato  blight  (1846),  which  reduced  Ire¬ 
land  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  English  government  rushed 
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Counties  of  'EN&L3XND  And  WALES 


food  to  the  island  and  attempted  to  overcome  unemployment 
by  instituting  a  program  of  public  works.  These  and  other 
measures  did  not  prevent  an  uprising  of  the  Young  Irish 
(1848),  but  British  troops  ended  the  revolt  with  little  trouble. 


5.  THE  DON  PACIFICO  CASE. 

This  curious  affair  well  illustrates  Palmerston’s  disposition 
to  meddle  in  European  affairs.  Don  Pacifico,  a  Jew,  had  be¬ 
come  a  British  subject  while  residing  at  Gibraltar.  Later  he 
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removed  to  Greece,  where  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  an 
Easter  mob.  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  his  appeal  for  aid, 
ordered  a  fleet  to  Greek  waters,  and  exerted  pressure  to  secure 
indemnity  for  his  countryman.  He  had  acted  without  consult¬ 
ing  others,  but  justified  his  actions  on  the  ground  that  any 
British  subject  was  entitled  to  protection,  wherever  he  might  be. 

6.  THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

a.  Causes.  Russia  had  longed  for  many  years  to  take 
from  Turkey  control  of  the  water  route  leading  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.  Great  Britain  opposed  Russia 
through  fear  of  Russian  aggression  in  the  direction  of  India. 
Napoleon  III  of  France  desired  to  gain  prestige  and  the  good 
will  of  his  Catholic  subjects.  Sardinia  wanted  to  gain  military 
experience  and  friends.  With  the  stage  thus  set  for  war,  priests 
of  the  Orthodox  and  the  Catholic  churches  became  involved  in 
a  dispute  for  possession  of  the  Holy  Places  in  Palestine.  The 
Czar  demanded  a  protectorate  over  Russian  subjects  in  Turkey, 
and  when  the  Sultan  rejected  this  demand  he  declared  war. 
England,  France  and  Sardinia  upheld  Turkey,  with  Austria 
lending  them  encouragement,  but  not  fighting. 

b.  Events.  The  Russians  were  soon  driven  from  Turkish 
territory,  but  continued  to  hold  the  important  fortress  of 
Sebastopol  in  the  Black  Sea  region.  After  a  long  siege  marked 
by  blunders,  suffering  and  disease,  the  Allies  finally  ended  the 
war  by  capturing  the  fortress. 

c.  Results.  In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  all  Russian 
and  Turkish  conquests  were  restored,  the  independence  of 
Turkey  was  guaranteed,  the  Black  Sea  was  neutralized,  the 
Danube  river  was  placed  under  the  control  of  an  international 
commission,  Moldavia,  Wallachia  and  Serbia  were  made 
autonomous,  and  the  Sultan  promised  to  be  generous  to  his 
Christian  subjects.  In  the  Declaration  of  Paris  (1856)  several 
of  the  Powers  outlawed  paper  blockades  and  privateering,  de¬ 
clared  that  neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  should  be 
free  from  capture,  and  decreed  that  enemy  goods  in  a  neutral 
ship,  if  not  contraband,  were  also  exempt  from  seizure.  The 
treaty  gave  Russian  hopes  a  severe  blow,  and  brought  on  a 
whole  train  of  treaty  violations  in  succeeding  years. 

7.  THE  SEPOY  MUTINY. 

After  1784  the  British  rapidly  extended  their  control  over 
India,  taking  over  one  region  after  another.  By  using  native 
troops,  or  Sepoys,  British  military  leaders  managed  to  make 
these  encroachments  without  the  expenditure  of  much  British 
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effort.  But  the  natives  became  more  and  more  alarmed  at  the 
loss  of  their  old  governments  and  the  substitution  of  British 
for  native  customs.  Finally  some  Sepoy  troops  revolted,  stung 
to  resistance  by  the  forced  use  of  greased  bullets  in  violation 
of  their  religious  feelings.  The  prompt  suppression  of  the 
revolt  did  not  prevent  British  leaders  from  seeing  the  need  of 
further  reform,  for  they  secured  the  passage  of  the  India  Act 
of  1858.  By  the  provisions  of  that  law  the  government  took 
from  the  East  India  company  all  its  political  powers,  and 
created  a  secretary  of  state  for  India,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  He  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  committee  of  fifteen  experts, 
most  of  whom  had  lived  in  India  for  at  least  ten  years. 

8.  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  English  public  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  South,  but  after  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  there  was  considerable  change  in  sentiment.  As  the  con¬ 
flict  continued  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  rebellion  could 
not  succeed,  English  statesmen  put  away  all  thoughts  of  inter¬ 
vention.  A  warship  of  the  United  States  came  near  precipitating 
a  crisis  by  stopping  the  British  steamer,  the  Trent,  and  taking 
two  Confederate  envoys  from  it,  but  this  mistake  was  rectified 
without  a  breach  of  diplomatic  relations.  England  joined  with 
France  and  Spain  in  sending  an  expedition  of  troops  to  Mexico 
to  collect  some  debts  due  her  citizens,  but  she  promptly  with¬ 
drew  her  forces  and  avoided  becoming  involved  in  the  Maxi¬ 
milian  affair. 

QUESTIONS 

Explain  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  depression  in  England,  18115-1820. 
Discuss  the  work  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  explain  England’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  it. 

Show  what  part  England  played  in  aiding  Greece  to  become  independent. 
Summarize  the  public  careers  of  Peel,  Huskisson,  and  Canning. 

Describe  conditions  that  led  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  give  the 
main  provisions  of  that  law. 

Describe  conditions  among  factory  workers.  What  steps  were  taken  to 
improve  the  situation? 

Give  the  principal  features  of:  (a)  the  anti-slave  Act  of  1834,  (b)  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1835,  (c)  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
of  1829. 

Discuss  the  Chartist  movement,  as  to  origin,  demands,  and  achievements. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  the  public  career  of  Palmerston. 

Describe  the  Irish  revolt  of  1848. 

Give  an  account  of  the  Crimean  War,  considering  causes,  events  and 
results. 

What  was  the  Sepoy  mutiny?  To  what  reform  did  it  lead?  Discuss. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
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13.  Discuss  the  relations  of  England  and  the  United  States,  1861-1865. 

14.  Identify:  Cobbett,  Luddites,  Six  Acts,  Mehemet  Ali,  Navarino,  O’Connell, 
Bentham,  Robert  Owen,  Speenhamland,  Sarum,  Slidell,  Durham’s  Report, 
Don  Pacifico,  Hongkong,  Cobden,  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Dalhousie. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


IMPERIALISM,  LIBERALISM  AND  DEMOCRACY 


Aim:  to  trace  the  main  currents  of  British  history  from  1865  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 


IMPORTANT  DATES 

1867 — Reform  Act;  Dominion  Status  for 
Canada. 

1878 — Congress  of  Berlin. 

1884,  1885 — Attainment  of  Manhood 
Suffrage. 

1911 — Final  Supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 


Rulers  of  the  period:  Victoria,  Edward  VII,  George  V. 

A.  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  POLITICAL  DEMOCRACY, 

1865-1885 

1.  THE  LEADERS,  GLADSTONE  AND  DISRAELI. 

During  most  of  this  period  two  men  dominated  political 
affairs  in  England,  and  influenced  the  course  of  history  as  few 
men  have  done.  One  of  these,  Gladstone,  served  a  long  term 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  Prime  Minister  four  times,  was 
an  intellectual  giant,  a  hard  worker  and  a  skillful  debater.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  Tory,  but  ended  it  as  a  Liberal.  He  was 
interested  primarily  in  home  affairs.  The  other,  Disraeli,  was 
a  Jew,  with  brilliant  personal  traits,  who  was  a  master  of  irony, 
sarcasm  and  wit.  He  too  served  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
as  Prime  Minister,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
imperialism,  rather  than  by  his  legislative  achievements.  He 
belonged  to  the  Conservative  party  and  opposed  Gladstone  on 
most  questions. 

2.  THE  REFORM  BILL  OF  1867. 

a.  Events  Leading  To  Its  Passage.  The  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  was  far  from  perfect,  and  time  made  more  glaring  the  de- 
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fects  that  it  contained.  Russell  proposed  a  bill  in  1852  which 
lowered  property  qualifications  for  voting,  but  it  met  defeat. 
Another  of  Disraeli’s  measures  which  would  have  extended  the 
franchise  in  counties,  met  a  similar  fate.  Russell  then  spon¬ 
sored  two  other  measures,  both  of  which  failed  to  become  laws, 
and  the  last  one  of  which  caused  him  to  fall  from  power.  His 
successor,  Disraeli,  by  a  combination  of  liberal  Whigs  and 
Conservatives,  managed  to  enact  the  Law  of  1867. 

b.  Provisions  and  Importance.  The  new  law  changed 
the  voting  qualifications  considerably.  It  gave  the  suffrage  to 
all  adult  males  who  lived  in  houses  on  which  a  local  tax  was 
paid  for  poor  relief,  and  to  all  lodgers  who  paid  a  yearly 
rental  of  ten  pounds.  In  the  counties  those  adult  males  could 
vote  who  owned  property  that  paid  as  much  as  five  pounds 
annually,  or  those  who  paid  as  much  as  twelve  pounds  annual 
rent.  There  was  also  a  more  equal  readjustment  of  districts 
that  sent  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  bill 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  voters  and  gave  the  suffrage 
to  most  of  the  wage  workers.  It  still  excluded  the  rural 
laborers. 

3.  THE  FIRST  MINISTRY  OF  GLADSTONE,  1868-1874. 

а.  Disestablishment.  Gladstone  came  into  office  pledged 
to  aid  the  Irish,  among  whom  the  Fenian  movement  was  mak¬ 
ing  headway  at  that  time.  It  originated  in  the  United  States 
and  had  for  its  aim  the  overthrow  of  English  rule  by  force. 
Gladstone  sought  to  conciliate  the  Irish  by  reforms.  He  caused 
Parliament  to  enact  a  Disestablishment  Law  (1869),  which 
provided  that  the  Irish  church  (Anglican)  should  receive  no 
more  government  aid,  that  no  more  Irish  bishops  should  sit 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  most  of  the  church’s  property  in 
Ireland  should  be  taken  and  the  remainder  turned  over  to  a 
voluntary  church  there,  and  that  the  Irish  clergy  (Anglican) 
should  either  settle  for  a  large  sum  or  receive  a  pension  for 
life  in  return  for  the  loss  of  their  positions. 

б.  Land  Legislation  For  Ireland.  In  order  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenant,  Gladstone  sponsored  a  law 
which  decreed  that  no  tenant  could  be  ejected  from  his  farm 
until  he  had  first  received  pay  for  improvements  that  he  had 
made,  and  it  provided  government  loans  to  tenants  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  land.  The  law  failed,  however,  to  prevent  high 
rents  or  evictions. 

c.  Improvements  In  Education  (1870).  The  secondary 
and  primary  schools  of  England,  for  the  most  part,  were 
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operated  by  the  Anglican  church,  which  offered  religious  in¬ 
struction.  The  government  aided  these  schools  some,  but  they 
did  not  enroll  more  than  half  of  the  children  within  school 
age.  The  Law  of  1870  provided  that  the  government  should 
establish  schools  where  they  were  needed,  and  should  aid  such 
schools  with  a  general  grant,  local  taxes,  and  fees.  A  local 
board  should  control  each  school,  and  was  empowered  to  re¬ 
mit  fees  where  it  seemed  wise.  Attendance  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  thirteen  was  compulsory.  In  the  existing  school 
religious  instruction  was  voluntary,  while  in  the  local  tax 
schools  such  instruction  was  to  be  given  only  at  the  first  and 
last  periods  of  the  day. 

d.  Administrative  Reforms.  A  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
(1870)  provided  examinations  for  candidates  for  government 
positions.  Another  bill  forbade  the  purchase  of  commissions 
in  the  army.  The  Australian  Ballot  Act  (1872)  made  secret 
voting  compulsory.  A  Judicial  Reform  Act  (1873)  established 
a  high  court  of  justice  of  three  divisions  and  a  court  of  appeals 
for  civil  cases,  and  designated  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  court 
to  hear  certain  criminal  cases. 

e.  Foreign  Affairs.  In  foreign  affairs  Gladstone  did  not 
make  such  a  brilliant  record.  He  kept  England  out  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-1871),  allowed  the  Russians  to  de¬ 
nounce  that  clause  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1856)  which  forbade 
them  to  fortify  the  Black  Sea,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  United 
States  £3,250,000  for  damages  inflicted  by  the  English-built 
Confederate  cruiser,  the  Alabama,  during  the  Civil  War. 

4.  THE  SECOND  MINISTRY  OF  DISRAELI,  1874-1880. 

a.  His  Return  To  Power.  Gladstone  had  made  many 
enemies  by  his  internal  reforms  and  his  weak  foreign  policy, 
and  these  enemies  combined  to  defeat  the  Liberal  party  and  to 
return  Disraeli  to  power.  That  statesman  paid  some  attention 
to  internal  affairs  himself;  for  example,  he  sponsored  a  Public 
Health  Act,  which  reorganized  the  administration  of  sanitary 
affairs.  He  also  had  Parliament  pass  an  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act,  which  gave  local  authorities  power  to  condemn  buildings 
or  areas.  A  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  (1878)  codified  and 
revised  existing  acts  on  the  subject.  But  it  was  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  that  Disraeli  distinguished  himself. 

b.  Disraeli  and  Imperial  Affairs.  One  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  acts  of  Disraeli’s  career  was  the  purchase  of  a  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  Suez  canal  (1875).  He  also  aroused  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  by  having  Queen  Victoria  made  Empress 
of  India  (1876).  Disraeli  likewise  played  a  prominent  part 
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in  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (1878).  Several  of  the  Christian 
states  of  Turkey  rebelled  against  the  Sultan’s  misrule,  and, 
aided  by  Russia,  defeated  the  Turks  and  forced  them  to  cede 
large  ^portions  of  their  territory  to  Bulgaria  and  Russia. 
Although  England,  France  and  Austria  had  refused  to  inter¬ 
vene  to  restore  order,  they  were  unwilling  for  Russia  to  dis¬ 
member  Turkey.  Accordingly,  the  principal  European  Powers 
met  in  a  Congress  at  Berlin,  tore  up  the  San  Stefano  treaty, 
gave  back  to  Turkey  much  of  her  lost  territory,  and  placed  the 
disputed  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  Austrian 
suzerainty,  as  to  foreign  affairs.  England  gained  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  Disraeli  came  back  bringing  “peace  with  honor.” 
During  this  period,  British  troops  also  occupied  Afghanistan, 
and  the  Cabinet  took  steps  to  annex  the  Transvaal. 

5.  GLADSTONE’S  RETURN  TO  POWER,  1880-1885. 

a.  The  Reversal  of  Disraeli’s  Policies.  Gladstone  re¬ 
turned  on  a  wave  of  reaction  against  Disraeli’s  imperialism, 
and  lost  little  time  in  reversing  his  predecessor’s  foreign  poli¬ 
cies.  He  withdrew  the  British  troops  from  Afghanistan  (1881), 
and  recognized  the  autonomy  of  the  Transvaal.  He  intervened, 
however,  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  sent  General  Gordon  into 
the  Sudan  to  maintain  order.  Gordon  and  his  troops  were 
annihilated,  and  the  government  was  blamed  for  not  sending  re¬ 
enforcements  quickly  enough. 

b.  The  Home  Rule  Question.  The  Land  Act  of  1870 
had  given  Irish  tenants  nothing  but  compensation,  and  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  found  themselves  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  A  Home  Rule  party  arose,  led  by  an  Englishman, 
Parnell,  with  the  policy  of  obstructing  other  legislation  until 
home  rule  should  be  granted.  Gladstone,  hoping  to  conciliate 
the  Irish,  sponsored  another  land  act,  that  guaranteed  Irish 
tenants  a  long  tenure  of  rent,  a  fair  rental  charge,  and  the 
right  to  sell  their  tenant  privileges  at  will.  He  also  sponsored 
a  home  rule  bill  in  1886,  but  met  an  electoral  defeat  after  a 
strenuous  campaign. 

B.  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  RELIGION,  LITERATURE  AND 

SCIENCE 

1.  THE  RELIGIOUS  SITUATION. 

The  Anglican  church  had  become  filled  with  conservatism 
and  formalism.  Many  of  the  clergy  lived  rather  loosely,  and 
reacted  to  the  evils  of  wealth,  non-residence  and  pluralities. 
From  a  legal  standpoint,  the  position  of  the  church  of  England 
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had  been  altered  considerably.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  (1828)  had  admitted  dissenters  to  English 
official  positions,  while  the  Emancipation  Act  (1829)  had 
allowed  Catholics  to  sit  in  Parliament.  The  Irish  Church 
Temporalities  Bill  (1833)  had  gone  even  further,  for  it  had 
robbed  the  Anglican  church  of  its  privileged  position  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

2.  THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT. 

A  small  group  of  earnest  men,  led  by  John  Henry  Newman, 
now  sought  to  show  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Anglican  faith  harmonized  with  Catholic  beliefs.  Both  the 
liberal  and  the  High  Church  elements  opposed  him,  so  that 
eventually  he  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  church.  The  con¬ 
troversy  aroused  much  interest  in  religious  topics,  and  stimu¬ 
lated  ritualism  and  ceremony  in  the  church  services.  The  Scot¬ 
tish  church,  encouraged  by  the  religious  discontent  in  Eng¬ 
land,  rebelled  and  formed  the  United  Free  Presbyterian  church, 
with  a  congregational  selection  of  pastors. 

3.  LITERATURE. 

In  literary  achievement,  the  Victorian  age  ranks  second  only 
to  the  Elizabethan  period.  Its  writers,  under  the  influence  of 
democracy  and  humanitarian  movements,  display  a  tendency 
toward  moral  crusading.  Among  the  prose  writers  stand 
Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  both  of  whom  wrote  histories  and 
essays.  Matthew  Arnold  was  a  poet  and  a  liberalist,  Newman 
a  writer  on  religious  topics,  Ruskin  an  art  critic  and  a  re¬ 
former.  Among  the  major  poets,  Tennyson  stood  supreme  in 
the  development  of  lyric  poetry,  while  Robert  Browning  wrote 
his  supremely  great  messages  to  the  smaller  group  who  could 
understand  them.  In  the  field  of  novel  writing  may  be  listed 
such  names  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Kingsley, 
Meredith,  Stevenson,  Bulwer-Lytton,  and  many  others.  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  advanced  new  ideas  of 
philosophy,  while  Darwin  and  Huxley  upset  established  notions 
of  theology  and  science. 

4.  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

In  the  realm  of  medicine  came  increased  knowledge  of  sur¬ 
gery,  ether,  germs  and  bandaging.  The  art  of  photography  was 
perfected.  The  telegraph,  the  cable  and  the  electric  light  came 
into  general  use,  and  countless  other  improvements  testified  to 
the  awakening  of  scientific  thought  in  the  world. 
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C.  GROWTH  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  IDEA 

1.  BEGINNING  OF  EXPANSION  INTO  AFRICA. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  scramble  for  Africa. 
After  Livingstone  and  Stanley  had  explored  hitherto  unknown 
portions  of  the  continent,  Belgium  gained  the  Congo  Free 
State,  France  acquired  Tunis  (1881)  and  Germany  and  Italy 
gained  territory  in  different  portions  of  Africa.  Great  Britain 
secured  an  entrance  into  Bechuanaland  (1885)  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  north  of  Transvaal,  later  known  as  Rhodesia.  British 
traders  also  occupied  Uganda  and  British  East  Africa  (1888). 
These  extensions  led  to  friction  with  Portugal,  Germany  and 
France,  and  to  disputes  which,  however,  were  settled  peaceably. 

2.  GLADSTONE’S  LAST  CABINET  (1892-1894). 

Gladstone  came  into  power  with  the  support  of  the  Liberals 
and  Home  Rule  party,  but  had  trouble  holding  together  his 
Cabinet.  He  sponsored  a  Home  Rule  bill,  which  met  defeat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  resigned  shortly  afterwards,  largely 
on  account  of  Cabinet  dissensions.  His  successor,  Rosebury, 
fared  even  worse,  and  soon  Salisbury  came  back  into  power 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  imperialism. 

3.  CRISES  WITH  OTHER  NATIONS. 

A  dispute  between  Britain  and  Venezuela  over  the  boundary 
between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela  aroused  President 
Cleveland  and  threatened  to  cause  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  In  the  end,  however,  an  American  boundary 
commission  awarded  to  the  British  most  of  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tory.  England  and  France  also  engaged  in  a  hot  argument  over 
control  of  Fashoda  and  surrounding  territory  in  the  Upper 
Nile  region.  At  length  France  gave  way  and  surrendered  to 
the  British  demands.  About  this  time  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  engaged  in  a  mad  race  to  gain  spheres  of  interest  in 
China.  The  British  refused  to  take  sides  in  the  Sino-Japanese 
war  (1894-1895),  but  Salisbury  did  secure  a  lease  on  the 
Chinese  port  Wai-hai-wai. 

4.  THE  BOER  WAR. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  (1885)  caused  many 
people  to  migrate  to  that  region  and  led  the  native  Boers  to 
pass  laws  restricting  the  activities  of  foreigners.  This  caused  a 
British  officer,  Jameson,  to  make  an  unauthorized  raid  (1895), 
and  finally  brought  about  the  Boer  war.  After  a  year  or  so  of 
military  reverses,  British  forces  finally  conquered  the  enemy 
territory  and  annexed  it. 
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D.  LIBERAL  REFORMS 

1.  REFORM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  Liberal  party  came  into  power  in  1905  pledged  to  a 
program  of  internal  reform.  The  Lords  and  the  Commons  soon 
became  divided  on  the  question  of  education,  for  the  Lords 
blocked  the  Liberal  party’s  bill  on  that  question  and  sought  to 
force  another  election.  Division  between  the  two  houses  soon 
appeared  on  other  matters,  and  reached  a  crisis  in  the  Budget 
bill  of  1909;  which  provided  certain  taxes, that  would  bear 
heavily  on  the  rich.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the 
electorate,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  after  considerable  de¬ 
lay  and  under  the  threat  of  creating  new  peers  who  would 
vote  for  reform,  compelled  the  other  legislative  body  to  accept 
a  bill  which  gave  the  Commons  exclusive  control  over  money 
bills.  Other  measures  might  also  become  laws  against  the  will 
of  the  Lords,  if  the  Commons  passed  them  in  three  successive 
sessions,  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  years.  The  Lords  thus  lost 
the  power  of  blocking  legislation  permanently. 

2.  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION. 

Numerous  laws  bear  testimony  to  the  government’s  aim  to 
regulate  hours  and  conditions  of  labor.  One  of  the  many  such, 
acts  extended  the  eight  hour  day  to  mines  (1908).  A  series  of 
workmen’s  compensation  acts  made  employers  liable  for  in¬ 
juries  to  employees  and  placed  on  the  employer  the  burden  of 
proof.  A  Trade  Boards  Act  (1909)  provided  a  minimum  wage 
in  certain  “sweatshop”  industries,  and  established  boards  to 
enforce  the  act  in  each  industry.  A  number  of  laws  were  also 
enacted  to  encourage  the  purchase  of  land  in  small  holdings, 
so  that  the  wage  workers  and  small-scale  farmers  could  own 
homes.  An  old-age  pension  law  (1909)  allowed  persons 
seventy  years  of  age  who  had  little  income  to  receive  govern¬ 
ment  pensions.  Another  law  established  labor  exchanges  to 
facilitate  employment.  Still  another  provided  workmen’s  in¬ 
surance  against  sickness  and  unemployment.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  allowed  pay  for  the  first  lime  in  1911. 

3.  IRISH  HOME  RULE  AGAIN. 

The  Conservative  policy  of  “killing  Home  Rule  by  Kind¬ 
ness”  had  brought  better  conditions  in  Ireland,  but  had  not 
stopped  the  demand  for  Home  Rule.  The  Liberals  sponsored 
another  Home  Rule  bill  (1912),  but  the  House  of  Lords  re¬ 
jected  it,  thus  delaying  its  passage  two  years.  The  bill,  after 
meeting  stiff  opposition  from  Ulster,  finally  became  a  law,  but 
with  the  added  provision  that  it  should  not  go  into  effect  until 
after  the  end  of  the  World  War. 
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4.  DISESTABLISHMENT  IN  WALES. 

Although  the  Anglican  church  had  been  disestablished  in 
Ireland,  it  retained  its  favored  position  in  Wales,  and  thus 
forced  the  Welsh  non-conformists  to  support  an  alien  religion. 
The  House  of  Commons  passed  a  measure  (1912)  to  disestab¬ 
lish  and  disendow  the  Welsh  church,  but  the  Lords  rejected  it, 
and  it  was  1914,  before  it  became  a  law.  Even  then  it  bore  a 
provision  suspending  its  operation  until  after  the  World  War. 

E.  THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS 

1.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

It  is  the  Englishman’s  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
British  flag,  and  this  statement  is  literally  true.  To  govern 
such  a  vast  empire  it  has  been  necessary  to  formulate  different 
policies  to  fit  the  varying  needs  and  capacities  of  the  peoples 
governed.  Politically  speaking,  the  empire  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  (1)  the  self-governing  dominions,  (2)  the  Crown 
colonies,  and  (3)  the  territories. 

2.  CANADA. 

The  recommendations  of  Lord  Durham  (1839)  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a 
two-house  Parliament,  a  Cabinet,  and  a  governor-general,  who 
represents  English  interests,  but  wields  practically  no  power. 
Canada  consists  of  nine  provinces,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  is  an  independent  nation,  for  it  manages  its  own  internal 
and  foreign  affairs.  Its  relations  with  the  United  States  have 
been  close.  The  two  powers  have  settled  their  own  boundary 
troubles,  and  maintain  intimate  commercial  contact.  The  fear 
of  annexation  has  dampened  these  relations  somewhat,  but  that 
fear  now  seems  to  have  passed  away.  Newfoundland  has  refused 
to  join  the  Canadian  Dominion,  but  insists  on  maintaining  its 
own  government. 

3.  AUSTRALIA. 

British  explorers  touched  the  coast  of  Australia  early  in  the 
modern  age,  and  English  convicts  were  colonized  there  at  a 
later  time.  The  discovery  of  gold  induced  many  settlers  to  go 
there,  and  brought  about  a  rapid  development  of  the  little 
continent.  In  the  course  of  time  six  provinces  grew  up,  and 
these  were  made  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (1900). 
The  government  consists  of  a  bi-cameral  legislature,  a  supreme 
court,  and  a  Cabinet.  It  has  complete  control  of  its  own  affairs. 
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4.  NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  Zealand  was  too  far  from  Australia  to  unite  with  it  for 
political  purposes;  therefore,  it  gradually  developed  its  own 
government,  until  it  became  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  in 
1907.  There  has  been  much  trouble  between  the  white  settlers 
and  the  native  Maoris,  but  these  differences  now  seem  to  be 
settled  peaceably.  The  island  has  been  the  scene  of  much  ad¬ 
vanced  social  legislation,  such  as  woman  suffrage  (1893),  in¬ 
come  tax  laws,  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  and 
government  operation  of  many  industries.  In  the  field  of  social 
legislation  New  Zealand  has  undoubtedly  led  the  world. 

5.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

After  the  Boer  war,  England  began  a  policy  of  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  conquered  territory,  and  so  great  were  the  advances 
made  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  came  into  existence  in 
1910.  The  four  provinces  comprising  the  Union  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  other  dominions, 
except  that  the  privilege  of  suffrage  was  not  extended  to  the 
native  negroes  and  other  backward  peoples. 

6.  IRELAND. 

The  failure  to  grant  Ireland  immediate  Home  Rule  in  1914 
led  to  much  discontent,  which  ripened  into  open  rebellion 
when  England  endeavored  to  apply  military  conscription  to 
Ireland  in  1916.  The  Sinn  Feiners  elected  De  Valera  president 
and  attempted  to  set  up  an  independent  government.  Although 
this  rebellion  was  suppressed,  nevertheless  thoughtful  English¬ 
men  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  continued  their 
efforts  to  pacify  Ireland.  Finally  in  1921  the  Irish  Free  State 
was  created.  It  was  to  have  a  Dominion  status  on  the  same 
terms  as  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  self-governing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Empire.  Members  of  the  Free  State  Parliament 
were  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  British  Commonwealth, 
and  England  was  to  retain  certain  fortified  posts  in  or  near 
Ireland.  The  republicans,  led  by  de  Valera,  have  abolished  the 
oath  of  loyalty  and  decreed  death  to  the  Senate.  Ulster  remains 
loyal  to  England  and  refuses  to  join  the  Irish  Free  State. 

7.  INDIA. 

The  India  Act  of  1858  placed  the  full  control  of  India  in 
the  hands  of  the  government.  Later  Disraeli  started  a  policy  of 
aggression  in  Afghanistan,  only  to  have  Gladstone  reverse  it. 
Britain’s  desire  to  protect  India  led  her  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Japan  in  1902,  and  to  oppose  German  aggressions  in 
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Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  England  and  Russia  laid  aside 
their  traditional  hostility  and  joined  in  the  partition  of  Persia 
in  1907.  British  control  has  brought  some  prosperity  to  India, 
but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  before  that  country  can  boast 
of  high  educational  or  economic  standards.  Many  native 
Hindu  leaders  demand  Home  Rule  or  independence,  and  chafe 
at  British  restrictions  on  homespun  cloth,  salt,  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  Others  of  the  Mohammedan  faith  prefer  the  present 
union  with  the  empire.  The  British  government  has  extended 
a  limited  amount  of  self-government  to  the  people  of  India, 
but  not  as  much  as  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  others  believe  that 
they  should  receive.  During  recent  years  this  leader  has  spon¬ 
sored  a  policy  of  peaceful  boycott  and  non-cooperation  which 
has  given  English  statesmen  considerable  worry. 

8.  EGYPT. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  canal  shares,  England  and 
France  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt  to  stabilize  financial 
conditions  there.  The  French  withdrew,  but  the  English  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  Egypt,  promising  to  leave  as  soon  as  condi¬ 
tions  would  justify  them  in  doing  so.  The  slaying  of  Gordon 
and  his  soldiers  at  Khartum  postponed  such  an  evacuation, 
however,  and  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sudan.  Lord  Cromer, 
who  became  governor-general,  accomplished  a  wonderful  work 
in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Egyptians.  He  resigned  in 
1907.  When  the  World  War  began,  England,  fearing  Turkish 
designs,  annexed  Egypt  and  proclaimed  a  protectorate  over  it. 
After  that  conflict  had  ended,  the  Egyptians  clamored  for  in¬ 
dependence,  and  were  promised  it  in  1922.  In  return,  how¬ 
ever,  the  British  government  demanded  security  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  Egypt,  freedom  from  foreign  control,  protection  of 
foreign  interests  and  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  British  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Sudan.  But  the  British  insisted  on  keeping  an  armed 
force  in  Egypt  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  these  terms,  and 
the  Egyptians  object  to  British  control  of  the  Sudan.  Egypt, 
therefore,  continues  to  be  a  disturbing  element  in  the  empire. 

9.  TIGHTENING  THE  BONDS  OF  UNITY. 

To  counteract  the  growing  tendency  toward  independence 
within  the  empire,  British  statesmen  organized  the  Imperial 
Federation  League  (1884),  and  have  called  a  number  of  con¬ 
ferences  to  consider  problems  of  mutual  concern.  These  con¬ 
ferences  have  produced  friendlier  relations  between  England 
and  the  Dominions,  and  between  the  Dominions  themselves. 
Racial,  cultural  and  commercial  ties  seem  to  be  stronger  than 
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political  ones,  and  if  the  empire  holds  together  in  the  future 
it  will  probably  be  because  of  the  strength  of  such  common 
interests.  During  the  World  War  practically  all  portions  of 
the  empire  were  enthusiastically  loyal,  and  the  self-governing 
states  took  part  in  an  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  Whether  the 
tendency  toward  disunity,  or  the  counter  tendency  toward  a 
closer  federation  will  triumph,  is  a  question  that  only  the 
future  can  answer. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Compare  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  as  to  personality,  character  and  policies. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  Name  its 
provisions. 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  public  career  of  Gladstone. 

4.  State  the  main  provisions  of:  (a)  the  Education  Law  of  1870,  (b)  the 
Irish  Land  Act  (/1869),  (c)  Lord  Durham’s  recommendations  for  Canada, 
(d)  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

5.  Trace  the  struggle  for 'Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  1800-1921. 

6.  Explain  the  chief  developments  in  religion,  literature  and  science  in 
Victorian  England. 

7.  Trace  the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  into  Africa  to  1902. 

8.  Briefly  describe  the  origin  and  settlement  of  three  Anglo-American  dis*' 
putes  since  the  Civil  War. 

9.  Summarize  the  achievements  of  the  Liberal  party  in  social  legislation 
since  1905. 

10.  Name  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire,  and  give  an 
account  of  the  establishment  of  each  one. 

11.  Trace  Anglo-Egyptian  relations  since  1878. 

12.  Trace  the  relations  between  England  and  India  since  1858. 

13.  Explain  the  tendency  toward  disunity  within  the  British  Empire,  and  show 
what  has  been  done  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

14.  Identify:  Cyprus,  Dalhousie,  Jameson,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Kruger,  Ems  Dis¬ 
patch,  Dardanelles,  San  Stefano,  Parnell,  Fenians,  De  Valera,  Newman, 
Uganda,  Khartum,  Lloyd  George,  Maori,  Ulster,  Cromer,  Fashoda. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THE  WORLD  WAR  AND  LATER 

Aim:  to  trace  the  course  of  the  World  War  and  to  note  the  leading 
facts  of  British  history  since. 

IMPORTANT  DATES 

August  4,  1914 — Great  Britain’s  Entry  into 
the  War. 

1917 — Meeting  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 

November  11,  1918 — Armistice  Ending  the 

War. 

1919 — The  Peace  of  Versailles. 


Rulers  of  the  period:  George  V,  Edward  VIII,  George  VI. 

A.  DIPLOMATIC  BACKGROUND 

1.  ALLIANCES  AND  ENTENTES. 

Although  the  roots  of  the  World  War  strike  deeply  into 
European  history,  one  can  gain  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  its 
origin  by  beginning  with  the  system  of  agreements  that  divided 
Europe  into  two  armed  camps  before  1914.  Bismarck  virtually 
created  the  Triple  Alliance  (1882),  when  he  bound  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy  to  treaties  that  were  directed  primarily 
against  Russia  and  France.  These  two  powers  then  entered  the 
Dual  Alliance  (1894),  thus  forming  the  first  link  of  the  Triple 
Entente.  British  statesmen  followed  a  policy  of  “Splendid 
Isolation”  until  German  encroachments  upon  Turkey  and  the 
Kaiser’s  telegram  of  congratulation  to  President  Kruger  on  the 
failure  of  the  Jameson  raid  made  such  a  policy  no  longer 
advisable.  An  alliance  was  sought  with  Germany,  but  without 
success.  England  then  formed  the  union  with  Japan  (1902). 
The  second  link  in  the  Triple  Entente  chain  was  welded  when 
England  and  France  laid  aside  existing  differences  and  formed 
the  Entente  Cordiale  (1904),  and  the  third  link  was  completed 
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when  England  and  Russia  formed  another  entente  regarding 
Persia  (1907).  Loose  as  these  agreements  were,  they  were 
based  on  common  interests,  and  became  stronger  as  time 


2.  RECURRING  CRISES. 

A  series  of  diplomatic  crises  increased  the  tension  between 
the  powers  of  the  opposing  groups  until  it  reached  the  break¬ 
ing  point.  In  the  First  Morocco  Crisis  (1905)  German  states¬ 
men  endeavored  to  check  French  aggressions  in  Morocco,  but 
they  met  diplomatic  defeat,  largely  because  the  English  and 
the  French  statesmen  held  together.  In  1908  the  Austrian 
monarch  announced  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  Serbian  and  Russian  leaders. 
On  this  occasion  the  Kaiser  supported  his  Austrian  ally,  and 
war  was  narrowly  averted.  In  1911  the  Germans  again  at¬ 
tempted  to  prevent  the  final  French  annexation  of  Morocco, 
but  English  leaders  firmly  supported  the  French,  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  again  failed  in  their  efforts.  In  1912  Lord  Haldane,  Brit¬ 
ish  secretary  of  war,  endeavored  without  success  to  secure  an 
agreement  with  Germany  providing  for  a  holiday  in  naval 
building.  The  Balkan  wars  (1912-1913)  enabled  some  of  Tur¬ 
key’s  former  subject  states  to  defeat  her,  and  menaced  the 
peace  of  Europe.  The  great  powers  dictated  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment  at  London,  and  barely  avoided  a  general  conflict  over  the 
Serbian  demand  for  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  final 
crisis  was  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  by  a  Serbian  sym¬ 
pathizer,  June  28,  1914.  After  considerable  delay  the  Austrian 
government  sent  Serbia  an  ultimatum  which,  among  other 
things,  demanded  that  Austrian  officials  be  allowed  to  aid  in 
suppressing  all  hostile  activities  in  the  disaffected  regions.  The 
reply  being  unsatisfactory,  an  Austrian  declaration  of  war 
followed. 

3.  OUTBREAK  OF  HOSTILITIES. 

Russia  supported  Serbia  and  Germany  favored  Austria. 
After  receiving  unsatisfactory  replies  to  ultimatums  that  she 
had  sent  to  Russia  and  France,  Germany  declared  war  on  both 
powers.  England  remained  out  of  the  war  and  attempted  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  hostilities  until  a  German  army  violated 
Belgian  neutrality.  The  English  then  declared  war. 
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B.  EVENTS  OF  THE  WAR 

1.  COMPARISON  OF  RESOURCES. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Allies  had  the  larger 
armies  and  navies.  They  controlled  the  sea  throughout  the  war. 
They  also  had  the  greater  wealth  and  natural  resources.  But 
the  Central  powers  had  the  more  unified  command,  were  better 
equipped  for  waging  war,  had  better  communications,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  advantage  of  a  central  and  easily  defended  position. 

2.  THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS  OF  FICHTINC. 

A  German  army  swept  through  Belgium  and  invaded  France. 
Onward  the  invaders  went  until  general  Foch  turned  them  back 
at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  The  combatants  then  settled  down 
to  trench  warfare  on  the  Western  Front,  a  line  of  about  six 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast  to  Switzerland.  Russian  armies 
on  the  Eastern  Front  invaded  Germany  and  Austria,  but  soon 
met  disastrous  reverses,  in  which  they  lost  much  territory  in 
Poland.  Allied  forces  captured  all  the  German  colonies  before 
the  end  of  the  war.  An  Allied  effort  to  capture  the  Dardanelles 
met  with  failure.  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  joined  forces  with  the 
Central  powers,  while  Rumania,  Italy,  Japan,  and  several  other 
nations  entered  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  One  army 
of  the  Central  powers  conquered  Serbia,  while  another  one 
repulsed  an  Allied  attack  on  Asiatic  Turkey  and  captured  a 
British  force  at  Kut-el-Amara.  On  the  Western  Front  there 
was  much  fighting,  but  neither  side  made  effective  gains.  On 
the  sea,  rival  British  and  German  squadrons  fought  the  in¬ 
decisive  battle  of  Jutland.  On  the  Eastern  Front  the  Russians 
returned  to  the  attack  in  1916  and  inflicted  losses  on  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  The  Italians  stood  their  ground  and  gained  Gorizia. 
An  army  of  the  Central  powers  overran  Rumania.  The  English 
girded  themselves  for  further  struggle  by  placing  Lloyd  George 
in  control  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  Cabinet. 

3.  THE  LAST  TWO  YEARS  OF  THE  WAR. 

In  an  effort  to  win  a  decision,  the  German  government  early 
in  1917  announced  an  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  destroy  thousands  of  tons  of  neutral  shipping  and 
many  lives  of  non-combatants.  This  brought  the  United  States 
into  the  war  against  the  Central  powers  in  April,  1917.  To 
offset  this  gain,  however,  Russia  collapsed  and  withdrew  from 
the  war  and  the  Bolsheviki  gained  control  of  affairs.  In  the 
Near  East,  a  British  army  conquered  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Greece  joined  forces  with  the  Allies,  also,  during 
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1917.  The  German  and  Austrian  forces  routed  the  Italians  at 
Caporetto,  and  pushed  them  back  to  the  Piave  river.  On  the 
Western  Front,  the  Germans  retreated  to  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
but  repulsed  British  and  French  efforts  to  break  through.  In 
March,  1918,  the  Germans  began  a  series  of  offensives  that 
continued  at  intervals  until  July.  Although  they  made  deep 
holes  in  the  Allied  defense,  they  failed  to  rout  their  enemy. 
By  that  time  the  Allies  had  the  superiority  in  numbers,  and 
they  took  the  offensive  themselves.  With  general  Foch  in 
supreme  command,  they  began  a  continuous  offensive  which 
crumpled  the  German  defense  and  forced  the  Central  powers 
out  of  the  war,  one  by  one.  Germany  virtually  surrendered  in 
the  Armistice,  November  11,  1918. 

C.  THE  PEACE  OF  VERSAILLES 

1.  GREAT  BRITAIN’S  PART  IN  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Representatives  from  twenty-seven  Allied  nations  gathered 
at  Versailles  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  peace  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  signed.  England’s  spokesman,  Lloyd  George,  formed  one 
of  the  “Big  Four”  of  the  conference,  and  had  an  important 
voice  in  the  proceedings.  He  steered  a  middle  course  between" 
the  idealism  of  President  Wilson  and  the  materialism  of 
Clemenceau.  He  and  his  colleagues  were  bound,  however,  by 
selfish  agreements  that  had  been  made  to  induce  certain  states 
to  enter  the  war,  and  because  of  this  situation  they  sometimes 
had  to  cast  aside  idealism  and  abide  by  their  word. 

2.  LEADINC  PROVISIONS. 

Upon  the  insistence  of  President  Wilson,  and  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Lloyd  George,  Article  I  of  the  peace  treaty  provided 
for  a  League  of  Nations,  which  represented  an  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  future  wars.  Lloyd  George  insisted  upon  a  huge  indem¬ 
nity  from  Germany,  but  eventually  he  consented  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  to  determine  the  amount  that  could  be 
paid.  Germany  lost  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  and  also  gave 
up  the  Saar  Basin  and  both  banks  of  tire  Rhine  for  fifteen  years. 
She  also  lost  her  navy  and  other  military  forces.  Belgium 
gained  some  territory  on  her  eastern  frontier.  Denmark  gained 
Schleswig.  Germany  lost  portions  of  West  Prussia,  Posen  and 
Silesia,  to  Poland.  Danzig  became  a  free  city,  with  the  “Polish 
Corridor”  extending  to  it  through  German  territory.  By  other 
treaties,  all  of  Germany’s  European  allies  were  reduced  in 
size,  while  those  states  that  had  fought  for  the  Allies  made 
corresponding  gains.  The  Dual  Monarchy  was  dissolved,  and 
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Austria  was  forbidden  to  join  the  German  Empire.  Germany 
lost  all  her  colonies,  and  Great  Britain  obtained  the  lion’s 
share  of  them,  especially  the  territory  in  Africa,  the  southern 
Pacific,  and  the  Holy  Land.  All  these  German  colonies  were 
to  be  administered  as  mandates  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  their  status  will 
ever  be  changed  by  peaceful  processes. 

D.  BRITAIN  SINCE  THE  WAR 

1.  BRITISH  CAINS  AND  LOSSES. 

Although  Great  Britain  had  received  large  accessions  of 
territory,  which  meant  new  fields  for  expansion,  at  the  same 
time  she  shouldered  new  burdens  of  defense  and  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  While  she  emerged  victorious  on  the  sea,  she  now 
faced  the  demands  of  some  of  her  Allies  for  equality  in  sea 
power.  She  had  played  an  important  part  in  defeating  the 
enemy,  but  in  doing  so  she  had  lost  two  or  three  million  men 
and  had  incurred  an  enormous  debt.  Moreover,  in  common 
with  the  other  warring  nations,  she  suffered  from  the  task  of 
shifting  her  post-war  industries  back  to  a  peace-time  basis. 

2.  INTERNAL  PROBLEMS. 

Unrest  and  unemployment  occurred  in  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  A  number  of  strikes  resulted,  especially  in  the 
coal  industry,  that  gave  English  statesmen  many  uneasy 
moments.  The  government  sought  to  remedy  conditions  by  pro¬ 
viding  better  housing  facilities  and  extending  the  scope  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance  laws.  During  the  period  of  unrest  the 
Labor  party  gained  control  and  placed  their  leader,  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  in  power  as  Prime  Minister.  He  held  that  office 
until  recently,  when  the  Conservatives  came  back  into  power 
under  the  leadership  of  Stanley  Baldwin.  Presently  he  resigned, 
and  Neville  Chamberlain  succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister. 
While  the  Baldwin  and  Chamberlain  Cabinets  are  coalition  in 
theory,  they  are  Conservative  in  fact;  with  Labor  as  the  chief 
source  of  opposition. 

3.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

a.  Trouble  With  India.  As  a  result  of  agitation  among 
the  natives  and  of  an  investigation,  Parliament  reorganized  the 
government  of  India  (1919),  extended  the  suffrage,  and  placed 
such  services  as  education  and  public  health  under  the  control 
of  provincial  councils.  A  legislative  council  was  empowered 
to  enact  measures,  some  of ‘which,  however,  could  be  vetoed 
by  a  British  viceroy.  Native  India  leaders  are  dissatisfied  with 
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any  concession  short  of  dominion  status,  however,  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  their  leader,  has  met  with  British  representa¬ 
tives  in  futile  efforts  to  reach  an  agreement.  He  remained  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  India’s  position  in  the  Empire,  and  spent  much 
of  his  time  fasting  or  in  jail.  He  has  been  imprisoned  and 
released  several  times,  but  has  continued  to  call  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  “untouchables,”  and  to  agitate  for  more  self- 
government  in  India.  Although  he  has  now  retired  from  active 
leadership,  the  All-India  Congress  Party  is  continuing  the 
agitation. 

b.  War  Debts  and  Other  Problems.  After  the  war  was 
over,  English  statesmen  sought  to  restore  normal  commercial 
conditions  as  speedily  as  possible,  by  adopting  a  liberal  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Germany.  France,  however,  desired  to  humiliate 
her  recent  enemy  still  further  in  order  to  protect  herself  against 
future  German  aggressions.  England  wanted  to  lighten  the 
German  reparations  to  speed  Germany’s  recovery  while  France 
insisted  on  a  larger  amount.  When  Turkish  nationalists  refused 
to  allow  Greece  to  hold  territory  that  had  been  awarded  to 
her,  England  supported  Greece,  and  France  supported  Turkey, 
but  neither  of  the  great  powers  was  willing  to  use  force.  In 
the  end,  the  Turks  won.  In  the  matter  of  reparations  from 
Germany,  however,  France  was  compelled  to  modify  her  de¬ 
mands  until  they  were  practically  wiped  out.  During  the 
World  War.  England  received  huge  loans  from  the  United 
States.  British  statesmen  favor  a  cancellation  of  these  debts 
and  declare  that  such  a  step  will  promote  world  prosperity. 
Since  1933  the  British  government,  in  common  with  all  other 
European  debtors  except  Finland,  defaulted  in  their  debt  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  United  States. 

c.  Efforts  to  Preserve  Peace.  English  leaders  have 
also  interested  themselves  in  the  problem  of  world  peace.  They 
have  supported  pleas  for  arms  reductions,  signed  the  5-5-3 
treaty  limiting  sea  power  at  the  Washington  Conference  (1921- 
1922),  and  also  signed  an  agreement  providing  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  naval  ratio  to  the  English  shall  be  .35  to  1,  excluding 
submarines.  Mr.  Eden,  English  Foreign  Minister  for  some 
time,  worked  diligently,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  gain  Euro¬ 
pean  consent  to  a  program  of  decreased  armament.  Another 
statesman,  Henderson,  worked  for  peace  through  the  League 
of  Nations.  English  representatives  also  signed  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Agreements  (1928),  which  promised  to  outlaw  war 
as  an  instrument  of  National  Policy,  and  the  Mussolini  Four 
Power  Pact  (1929).  They  also  participated  in  the  London 
Conference  (1930)  and  the  Geneva  Conference  (1932)  on 
arms  limitation.  These  and  other  efforts  toward  peace  appear- 
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ing  inadequate,  the  British  began  desperately  to  re-arm.  Since 
1936  they  have  spent  several  billion  dollars  in  munitions  of 
war. 

d.  The  Conquest  of  Ethiopia.  When  Italian  forces  in¬ 
vaded  Ethiopia  late  in  1935,  English  leaders  were  greatly 
alarmed  because  of  the  threat  to  their  interests  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Africa,  and  India.  British  naval  demonstrations  were 
staged  in  the  Mediterranean  with  little  effect.  British  states¬ 
men  led  in  the  unsuccessful  move  to  have  the  League  of  Nations 
apply  sanctions  against  Italy.  Later  the  Italian  conquest  of 
Ethiopia  was  recognized  by  the  British. 

e.  The  Spanish  Civil  War.  After  several  years  of  poli¬ 
tical  unrest,  civil  war  broke  out  in  Spain  between  the  Leftist 
government  and  Fascist  rebels  led  by  General  Francisco  Franco. 
With  Germany  and  Italy  furnishing  large  supplies  of  “volun¬ 
teers”  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  rebels,  and  with  France  and 
Russia  aiding  the  Loyalists  on  a  more  modest  scale,  a  general 
war  threatened.  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  Mussolini  in  which  the  English  agreed  to 
recognize  the  Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia  in  return  for  a 
promise  that  Italian  troops  would  leave  Spain  as  soon  as  the 
war  ended. 

/.  The  Far  Eastern  Crisis.  Since  1931,  Japanese  armies 
have  overrun  large  portions  of  China,  and  the  “undeclared” 
war  still  continues.  The  British,  in  common  with  other  powers 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  condemned  the  Japanese  actions, 
whereupon  Japan  withdrew  from  the  League.  English  posses¬ 
sions  in  India,  Hong  Kong,  and  elsewhere  are  endangered  by 
the  conflict;  and  British  commerce  in  China  is  threatened  by 
the  Japanese  plan  to  close  the  “Open  Door”  of  China.  English 
statesmen  have  made  vigorous  protests. 

g.  The  Czech  Crisis  and  the  Pact  of  Munich.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  was  created  after  the  World  War  largely  from  terri¬ 
tory  formerly  included  in  Austria-Hungary.  Hitler  desired 
to  gain  possession  of  the  Sudeten  Mountain  region  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  because  it  contained  some  three  or  four  million 
Germans;  and  he  wanted  to  extend  German  influence  over  all 
of  the  country  as  a  part  of  his  program  of  eastward  expan¬ 
sion.  Very  skillfully  the  German  propaganda  machine  fomented 
trouble  between  the  Sudeten  Germans  and  the  Czechs.  The 
campaign  reached  such  a  critical  stage  during  the  annual 
German  army  maneuvers  in  August,  1938,  and  afterward,  that 
another  world  war  seemed  imminent. 
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Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  then  sought  a  conference  with 
Hitler  to  preserve  the  peace.  Later  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Cham¬ 
berlain,  and  Premier  Daladier  of  France  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  at  Munich  in  October,  1938.  Germany  gained  the  Sude- 
tenland,  and  Hungary  and  Poland  also  received  portions  of 
Czech  territory.  The  four  major  powers  concerned  followed 
this  with  agreements  to  keep  the  peace.  Liberal  and  Labor 
party  leaders  condemned  Chamberlain’s  actions  as  a  betrayal 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  strengthening  of  a  foe  certain  to 
demand  other  concessons;  but  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
confidence  in  his  leadership,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  ap¬ 
proved  his  actions. 

4.  CREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  WORLD  DEPRESSION. 

The  world  depression,  which  began  in  1929  and  still  con¬ 
tinues,  has  affected  the  British  Empire,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Unemployment  has  reached  such  proportions 
in  England  as  to  tax  severely  the  government-sponsored  system 
of  unemployment  insurance  there,  and  to  create  much  indus¬ 
trial  unrest.  At  this  time,  however,  unemployment  has  de¬ 
creased  to  less  than  two  million  people,  and  the  insurance  re¬ 
serves  are  again  accumulating.  Internal  taxes  are  very  high,  ^ 
due  to  the  large  amounts  needed  for  England’s  social  insurance 
program,  and  for  World  War  and  other  debts.  The  depression 
has  about  ended  the  Liberal  party.  New  party  alignments  are 
forming.  Although  the  Conservative-Liberal  combination  is  in 
power,  the  Socialists  and  Laborites  form  a  strong  opposition 
group  and  bid  fair  to  take  over  the  reins  of  government  before 
long,  unless  prevented  by  crises  in  foreign  affairs  or  other 
changes  in  public  sentiment.  The  Bank  of  England  has  been 
forced  to  go  off  the  gold  standard,  but  is  slowly  accumulating 
another  gold  reserve  with  the  idea  of  returning  to  that  standard 
soon.  The  British  pound  sterling  has  suffered  as  a  result,  but 
is  gradually  climbing  back  to  normal  value. 

5.  ABDICATION  OF  EDWARD  VIII. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  English  sovereign,  George  V  (1936), 
his  oldest  son  assumed  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Edward 
VIII.  After  reigning  for  only  a  short  while,  however,  that 
monarch  renounced  the  throne  and  gave  as  the  reason  his  desire 
to  marry  a  twice-divorced  American-born  woman,  Mrs.  Wallis 
Simpson  —  a  step  to  which  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  was 
opposed.  After  this  renunciation  of  the  throne  the  second  son 
of  George  V  became  king  as  George  VI.  The  former  king  has 
voluntarily  left  his  native  land  and  is  living  in  private  life  as 
the  Duke  of  Windsor. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  Tell  of  the  formation  and  purposes  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple 
Entente. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  principal  crises  that  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe 
from  1905  to  1914. 

3.  Compare  the  resources  of  the  opposing  powers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War. 

4.  Trace  the  military  operations  of  the  World  War. 

5.  What  part  did  Britain  play  in  the  framing  of  the  Peace  of  Versailles? 
Give  tbe  mainj  provisions  of  that  treaty. 

6.  What  gains  did  Great  Britain  make,  and  what  losses  did  she  suffer  as  a 
result  of  the  World  War? 

7.  Outline  the  most  important  internal  problems  that  have  faced  England 
since  1920. 

8.  Summarize  British  relations  with  Egypt,  Ireland  and  India  since  the  war. 

9.  Explain  the  salient  features  of  England’s  international  policies  since  1920. 
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APPENDIX 


PRIME  MINISTERS  AND  CABINETS  SINCE  1721 


PRIME  MINISTER 

PARTY 

date 

Walpole 

Whig 

1721-1742 

Wilmington 

Mainly  Whig 

1742-1743 

Pelham 

Mainly  Whig 

1743-1754 

Newcastle  (I) 

Mainly  Whig 

1754-1756 

Devonshire 

Mainly  Whig 

1756-1757 

Newcastle  (II) 

Mainly  Whig 

1757-1762 

Bute 

Mainly  Tory 

1762-1763 

Grenville 

Coalition 

1763-1765 

Rockingham  (I) 

Whig 

1765-1766 

Grafton 

Followers  of  Pitt 

1766-1770 

North 

Tory  and  King’s  Friends 

1770-1782 

Rockingham  (II) 

Whig 

1782 

Shelburne 

King’s  Friends 

1782-1783 

Portland  (I) 

Coalition 

1783 

Pitt  (I) 

Tory 

1783-1801 

Addington 

Tory 

1801-1804 

Pitt  (II) 

Tory 

1804-1806 

Grenville 

Coalition 

1806-1807 

Portland  (II) 

Tory 

1807-1809 

Perceval 

Tory 

1809-1812 

Liverpool 

Tory 

1812-1827 

Canning 

Liberal  Tory 

1827 

Goderich 

Liberal  Tory 

1827-1828 

Wellington 

Tory 

1828-1830 

Grey 

Whig 

1830-1834 

Melbourne  (I) 

Whig 

1834 

Peel  (I) 

Conservative 

1834-1835 

Melbourne  (II) 

Whig 

1835-1841 

Peel  (II) 

Conservative 

1841-1846 
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PRIME  MINISTER 

PARTY 

DATE 

Russell  (I) 

Whig 

1846-1852 

Derby  (I) 

Conservative 

1852 

Aberdeen 

Whig  and  Peelite 

1852-1855 

Palmerston  (I) 

Whig  and  Liberal 

1855-1858 

Derby  (II) 

Conservative 

1858-1859 

Palmerston  (II) 

Whig  and  Liberal 

1859-1865 

Russell  (II) 

Whig  and  Liberal 

1865-1866 

Derby  (III) 

Conservative 

1866-1868 

Disraeli  (I) 

Conservative 

1868 

Gladstone  (I) 

Liberal 

1868-1874 

Disraeli  (II) 

Conservative 

1874-1880 

Gladstone  (II) 

Liberal 

1880-1885 

Salisbury  (I) 

Conservative 

1885-1886 

Gladstone  (III) 

Liberal 

1886 

Salisbury  (II) 

Conservative 

1886-1892 

Gladstone  (IV) 

Liberal 

1892-1894 

Rosebury 

Liberal 

1894-1895 

Salisbury  (III) 

Unionist 

1895-1902  ^ 

Balfour 

Unionist 

1902-1905 

Campbell- 

Liberal 

1905-1908  ^ 

Bannerman 

Asquith  (I) 

Liberal 

1908-1915 

Asquith  (II) 

Coalition 

1915-1916 

Lloyd  George 

Coalition 

1916-1922 

Bonar  Law 

Conservative 

1922-1923 

Baldwin  (I) 

Conservative 

1923-1924 

MacDonald  (I) 

Labor 

1924 

Baldwin  (II) 

Conservative 

1924-1929 

MacDonald  (II) 

Coalition 

1929-1935 

Baldwin  (III) 

Conservative 

1935-1937 

Chamberlain 

Conservative 

1937-  1 

ENGLISH  SOVEREIGNS  SINCE  1066 


William  I,  1066-1087 

William  Rufus,  1087-1100 

Henry  I,  1100-1135 

Stephen,  1135-1154  v 

Henry  II,  1154-1189 

Richard  I  (Lion  Hearted),  1189-1199 

John,  1199-1216 

Henry  III,  1216-1272 

Edward  I,  1272-1307 

Edward  II,  1307-1327 

Edward  III,  1327-1377  ^ 

Richard  II,  1377-1399 

Henry  IV,  1399-1413 

Henry  V,  1413-1422 

Henry  VI,  1422-1461 

Edward  IV,  1461-1483 

Edward  V,  1483 

Richard  III,  1483-1485 

Henry  VII,  1485-1509 

Henry  VIII,  1509-1547 

Edward  VI,  1547-1553 

Mary  Tudor,  1553-1558 

Elizabeth,  1558-1603 

James  I,  1603-1625 

Charles  I,  1625-1649 

Commonwealth,  no  King,  1649-1660 v- 

Charles  II,  1660-1685 

James  II,  1685-1688 

William  and  Mary,  1689-1694 

William  III,  1694-1702 

Anne,  1702-1714 

George  I,  1714-1727 

George  II,  1727-1760  ' 

George  III,  1760-1820 
George  IV,  1820-1830 
William  IV,  1830-1837 
Victoria,  1837-1901 
Edward  VII,  1901-1910 
George  V,  1910-1936 
Edward  VIII,  1936 
George  VI,  1936- 
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TABLE  OF  IMPORTANT  DATES 


447 — First  invasion  of  the  Angles, 
Saxons  and  Jutes 
597 — Augustine’s  conversion  of  Kent 
664 — Council  of  Whitby 
787 — First  invasion  of  the  Danes 
in  England 

867 — Danish  conquest  of 
Northumbria 

870-901 — Rule  of  Alfred  the  Great 
1016-1035 — Rule  of  Canute,  Danish 
King 

1066 — Battle  of  Hastings 
1085 — Domesday  Survey 
1100 — Charter  of  Liberties 
1153 — Treaty  of  Wallingford 
1164 — Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
1178 — Reorganization  of  the 
Curia  Regis 

1204 — French  control  of  Normandy 
and  Anjou 

1208 — Interdict  of  Innocent  III 
against  England 

1215 — Signing  of  the  Great  Charter 
1258 — Provisions  of  Oxford 
1265 — Simon  de  Montfort’s 
Parliament 

1279 — Statute  of  Mortmain 
1290 — Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
England 

1295 — Edward’s  Model  Parliament 
1314 — Battle  of  Bannockburn 
1328 — Independence  of  Scotland 
recognized 

1346 — Battle  of  Cr6cy 
1360 — Peace  of  Bretigny 
1381 — The  Peasants’  Revolt 
1399 — Deposition  of  Richard  II 
1415 — Battle  of  Agincourt 
1453 — End  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War 
1484 — Battle  of  Bosworth  Field 
1497 — Discovery  of  North  America  by 
the  Cabots 

1509 — Publishing  of  Praise  of  Folly 
1520 — Excommunication  of  Luther 
1531 — Henry  the  Supreme  Head  of 
the  English  church 
1536,  1539 — Confiscation  of  the 
monasteries  in  England 
1554 — Marriage  of  Mary  and  Philip 
II,  of  Spain 

1558 — English  loss  of  Calais 
1563 — The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Faith  adopted 

1584 — Death  of  William  of  Orange 
1588 — Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 

1603 —  Millenary  Petition 

1604 —  Hampton  Court  Conference 

1605 —  Gunpowder  Plot 

1617 —  Declaration  of  Sports 

1618- 1648 — Thirty  Years’  War 
1628 — Petition  of  Right 

1037 — Trial  of  Hampden  in  Ship 
Money  Case 

1640 — Beginning  of  the  Long 
Parliament 


1641 —  Grand  Remonstrance 

1642- 1646 — Civil  war  in  England 

1648 —  Pride’s  Purge 

1649 —  Execution  of  Charles  I 
1651 — Cromwell’s  Navigation  Act 
1653-1658 — Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord 

Protector 

1660 —  Arrival  and  crowning  of 
Charles  II 

1661- 1665 — Clarendon  Code 
1670 — Secret  Treaty  of  Dover 

1682 — The  founding  of  Pennsylvania 
1685 — Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes 

1688 —  The  Glorious  Revolution 

1689 —  Bill  of  Rights 

1697 — Peace  of  Ryswick  closing 
Palatinate  war 
1701 — Act  of  Settlement 
1707 — Union  of  Scotland  and 
England 

1701-1713 — War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession 

1721-1742 — Ministry  of  Walpole 
1738 — Beginning  of  the  Methodist 
movement 

1740-1748 — War  of  the  Austrian 

Succession 

1756-1763 — The  Seven  Years’  War 
1776 — Declaration  of  Independence 
(United  States) 

1782 — Achieving  of  American 
independence 

1793 — Beginning  of  war  with  France 
1800 — Union  of  Ireland  and  England 
1806-1807 — British  <?)rders-in-Council 
1815 — Peace  of  Vienna 
1829 — Catholic  Emancipation 
1832 — First  Suffrage  Reform  bill 
1839 — Lord  Durham’s  Report 
regarding  Canada 

1856 — Peace  of  Paris  and  Declaration 
of  Paris 

1867 — Second  Suffrage  Reform  Act 
1878 — Congress  of  Berlin 
1884,  1885 — Manhood  Suffrage  for 
England 

1891 — Free  elementary  education  law 
1900 — Annexation  of  the  Boer 
Republics 

1902 — Anglo-.Tapanese  Alliance 
1904 — Entente  Cordlale  with  France 
1907 — Treaty  with  Russia  regarding 
Persia 

1914 — British  entrance  into  the 
World  War 

1919 — Peace  of  Versailles 
1922-1923 — Arms  Conference  at 
Washington 

1929 — World  Depression  ;  MacDonald, 
Prime  Minister 

1937 —  Neville  Chamberlain,  Prime 
Minister 

1938 —  Conference  of  Munich 
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OUTLINE  MAPS 


The  British  isles,  Physical  Features 

Locate  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  five  islands  of 
lesser  importance.  Insert  the  principal  rivers  and  mountain  ranges. 
Name  the  straits,  channels,  and  other  adjoining  bodies  of  water. 
References:  Cheyney,  4-5;  Cross,  2;  Laprade,  frontispiece, 
Larson,  frontispiece;  Lunt,  2;  Robinson,  frontispiece;  Sweet, 

frontispiece. 
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Roman  Britain 


Locate  the  principal  Roman  towns,  fortresses,  walls  and  roads. 
Indicate  the  position  of  each  of  the  leading  Celtic  tribes. 

References:  Cheyney,  24;  Cross,  12;  Dietz,  5;  Lunt,  22;  Robin¬ 
son,  13;  Sweet,  11;  Trevelyan,  frontispiece. 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdoms 

Indicate  the  location  of  the  various  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  and 
give  the  approximate  dates  of  their  supremacy.  Name  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  bodies  of  water. 

References:  Cheyney,  55;  Dietz,  20;  Laprade,  46;  Larson,  29; 
Lunt,  40  ;Robinson,  31;  Sweet,  18,  25;  Trevelyan,  41. 
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England  under  Alfred  the  Great 

Show  what  portions  of  England  were  controlled  by  Alfred  the 
Great,  by  the  Celts,  and  by  the  Danes. 

References:  Dietz,  21;  Larson,  38;  Lunt,  46;  Robinson,  55; 

Sweet,  33. 
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The  Possessions  of  William  the  Conqueror 

Indicate  what  territory  William  ruled  as  direct  sovereign;  as 

overlord. 


References:  Cheyney,  106;  Dietz,  33;  Larson,  76;  Robinson, 

112;  Sweet,  67. 
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The  Hundred  Years  War 


Bound  the  English  possessions  in  France  in  1328;  in  1360;  in 

1429;  in  1453. 

References:  Cheyeny,  242  ;  97,  99,  100;  Lunt,  232;  164,  169; 
236,  271;  Sweet,  195,  232;  Trevelyan,  225,  231. 
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British  Possessions  in  Africa 


Give  name  and  date  for  each  British  territorial  acquisition 

in  Africa. 

References:  Cheyney,  674;  872,  924;  Dietz,  580;  Lunt,  756; 
Robinson,  844,  869;  Trevelyan,  669. 
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The  Irish  Free  State 


Show  the  various  counties.  Indicate  the  part  that  has  not  affiliated 
with  the  Irish  Republic.  Locate  the  leading  rivers,  cities  and 
nearby  bodies  of  water. 

References:  Dietz,  606,  742;  Laprade,  756;  Lunt,  812;  Robin¬ 
son,  880;  Sweet,  763. 
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INDEX 


Acadia,  71 

Act  of  Appeals,  42 

Acton  Burnell,  Statute  of,  27 

Addison,  Joseph,  83 

"Admonitions  to  Parliament’’,  47 

Adriatic  Sea,  120 

Afghanistan,  110 

Africa,  2,  23,  60,  87,  112,  123 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  33 

Agrarian  Revolution,  80 

Agricola,  4 

Agriculture,  Board  of,  80 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  peace  of,  (1748)  77 

Alabama  Claims,  109 

Alfred  the  Great,  69 

Alsace-Lorraine,  122 

Amboina,  massacre  of,  56 

American  Revolution,  81f.,  87 

Americas,  2 

"Amicable  loan’’,  40 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  89 

Angevins,  18 

Angles,  6,  8 

Anglia,  9 

Anglican  church,  establishment  of,  47 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  116f.,  119 
Anglo-Persian  accord  (1907)  112f. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  9 
Anglo-Saxons,  4,  6ff. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  68,  71  f. ,  73,  75 
Anselm,  16,  17 
Anti-Corn  Law  League,  101 
Antonine,  4 

"Apology”  of  Parliament,  55 

Apprentice  Law  (1563)  10 

Aquitaine,  18,  32 

Arabian  learning,  22 

Argyle,  65 

Armada,  37 

Arnold,  Matthew,  111 

Aroostook  valley,  102 

Arthur,  nepuew  of  King  John,  21 

Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII,  38 

Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  109 

Asia,  1,  23,  50,  60 

Assize,  court  of,  51 

Auerstadt,  battle  of,  89 

Augsburg,  League  of,  69 

Augustine,  8,  41 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  69 

Australia,  115,  116 

Australian  ballot  act,  109 

Austria,  70,  71,  75,  77,  87,  89,  90,  92, 

97,  102,  110,  119,  120,  121,  123 
Austria,  Duke  of,  20 
Austrian  Netherlands,  93,  94 
Austrian  Succession,  War  of  (1740- 

1748)  73,  76f.,  88 

Austrian  Ultimatum  to  Serbia  (1914) 

120 

Avignon,  33 

Bacon,  Sir  Francis,  55 

Bakewell,  Robert,  80 

Balance  of  Power,  40,  70 

Balkan  Wars  (1912-1913)  120 

Baltic  Sea,  6,  74 

Bank  of  England,  96,  124 


Bannockburn,  battle  of,  27 
Bates  case,  55 
Bavaria,  70,  77 

Beachy  Head,  naval  battle  of,  70 

Bechuanaland,  112 

Becket,  Thomas,  19 

Bede,  18 

Belgae,  3 

Belgium,  102,  112,  121,  122 
Benedictines,  8 
Bengal,  78,  84 

Bentley,  detector  of  forgeries,  83 
Beowulf,  6 
Berlin,  89 

Berlin,  Congress  of,  107,  110 
Berlin  Decree,  90 
Bernard,  St.,  23 
Bessemer  steel  process,  81 
Bible 

Wyclif  translation,  32 
translation  of  Henry  VIII,  43 
King  James  version,  55 
Bill  of  Rights,  67f. 

Bismarck,  119 

Black  Death,  26,  30,  32 

“Black  Hole”  of  Calcutta,  78 

Black  Prince,  33 

Black  Sea,  104,  109 

Blake,  Admiral,  60 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  71 

Boadicea,  4 

Boccaccio,  41 

Boer  War,  112,  116 

Boleyn,  Anne,  42,  43 

Bolingbroke,  Henry,  34,  74 

Bolsheviki,  revolution  in  Russia,  121 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  44,  45 

Borodino,  battle  of,  92 

Borough,  10 

Bosnia,  110,  120 

Boston,  82 

Bosworth  Field,  battle  of,  26,  35 
Boulogne,  89 

Bourbon,  house  of,  70,  76 
Boyne,  battle  of,  69 
Braddock,  78 
Breda,  declaration  of,  62 
Bretigny,  peace  of,  32,  33 
Bretons,  3 
Britain,  3,  4 

British  East  Africa,  112 
British  Empire,  nature  and  size  of,  2, 
115ff. 

British  Guiana,  112 

British  Isles,  2,  3,  4,  6;  9,  89,  90 

British  Orders-in-Council,  90,  94 

Brittany,  38 

Browning,  Robert,  111 

Bruce,  Robert,  27 

Brythons,  or  Britons,  3 

Buckingham,  57,  58 

Budget  Bill  of  1909,  114 

Bulwer-Lytton,  111 

Bund,  the,  94 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  82 

Burgoyne,  82 

Bute,  79 
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Cabal,  64 

Cabinet  system,  1,  7 If.,  79 
Cabot,  John,  37,  38,  41 
Cade’s  Rebellion,  35 
Cadiz  expedition,  57 
Caesar,  Julius,  46 
Calais,  32,  46,  47 
Calcutta,  78,  84 
Calvin,  John,  41,  46 
Cambrai,  League  of,  40 

Cambridge,  university  of,  20,  31 

Campbell  clan  of  Scotland,  65 
Camperdown,  naval  battle  of,  87 
Campo  Formio,  peace  of,  87,  88 
Canada,  78-94,  102,  115,  116 
Canning,  George,  97,  101 

Canterbury,  8,  9,  16,  20,  21,  46 

Canute,  9,  10  _ 

Cape  Breton  island,  78 
Caporetto,  battle  of,  122 
Carlyle,  111 
Carnatic,  78 

Caroline,  Queen  of  George  II,  75,  76 
Castle  Chamber,  court  of,  51 
Castlereagh,  Lord,  93,  97 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  38-42,  43 
Catherine  of  Braganza,  63,  64 
Catholic  Emancipation,  96,  98f.,  Ill 
Celts,  1,  3 

Ceylon,  island  of,  89,  93 
Chamberlain,  Neville.  123,  124,  128 
Chancery,  courts  of,  51 
Channel  islands,  60 
Charlemagne,  8,  14,  28 
Charles  VI,  of  Austria,  75 
Charles  I,  56fL,  62 
Charles  II,  61ff.,  65,  69,  82 
Charles  V,  of  France,  33 
Charles  VI,  of  France,  33 
Charles  VII,  of  France,  33 
Charles  VIII,  of  France,  38 
Charles  II,  of  Spain,  70 
Charles  V,  of  Spain,  40,  42 
Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  74 
Charles,  Stuart  Pretender,  77 
Charter  of  Liberties,  17,  27 
Chartists,  101 
Chaucer,  31,  41 
Chester,  battle  of,  8,  15 
Chichester,  55f. 

China,  102,  112 
Chivalry, _  15 
Christianity,  4,  8 
Christmas,  7 

Civil  Service  Reform  Act  (1870)  109 

Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  105 

Clarendon,  62,  64 

Claudius,  Roman  Emperor,  4 

Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  96,  102 

Clemenceau,  Georges,  122 

Clericos  laicos,  27 

Clermont,  22 

Cleveland,  Grover,  112 

Coercive  Acts,  82 

Colet,  John,  41 

Coloni.  1 3 

Columbus.  41 

Combination  law  (1825)  98 
Common  Pleas,  court  of,  19,  51 
Commons,  House  of,  34,  51,  61,  64,  68, 
71,  72,  79,  80,  88,  99,  101,  107, 
108,  114,  115 
Concord,  battle  of,  82 
Confirmation  of  the  Charters,  27 
Congo  Free  State,  112 
Connaught,  78 

Conservative  Party,  107,  108,  114 
Constantinople,  22,  91 


Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  19 
Continental  System,  90f. 

Conventicle  Act,  63 
Copernicus,  41 
Corn  laws,  96,  101 
Cornishmen,  3 
Cornwallis,  79,  82 
Corporation  Act,  62L,  110 
Corsica,  88 
Cossacks,  92 
Council  of  Sixteen,  44 
Council  of  State,  60 
Council  of  Wales,  51 
Court  of  the  North,  51 
Cranmer,  42,  44,  46 
Crecy,  battle  of,  32 
Crimean  war,  104 

Criminal  law,  improvements  in,  98 
Cromer,  Lord,  117 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  58,  59ff. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  61 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  42 
Crusades,  22f. 

Culloden  Moor,  battle  of,  27 

Curia  regis,  16,  18 

Cyprus,  island  of,  110 

Da  Gama,  Vasco,  41 

Danby,  64 

Danegeld,  9,  10,  18 

Danes,  9,  15 

Danube  river,  104 

Danzig,  122 

Dardanelles,  121 

Darien  company,  68 

Darwin,  Charles,  121 

De  Burgh,  Hubert,  23,  34 

De  Montfort,  Simon,  24,  26 

De  Montfort’s  Parliament,  13,  23f.,  28  ' 

Deccan,  78 

Declaration  of  Independence,  American, 

82 

Declaration  of  Indulgence,  65 
“Defender  of  the  Faith”,  42 
Defoe,  Daniel,  83 
Denmark,  6,  39,  90,  91,  93,  122 
Dettingen,  battle  of,  77 
Dickens,  Charles,  111 
Diplomatic  Turnover,  77 
Directory,  the,  88 

Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church,  108 
Disraeli,  107ff„  109f„  116 
Domesday  Survey,  16 
Domestic  Reform  movement,  (1822-1832) 

98 

Dominion  of  Canada,  107 
Don  Pacifico  case,  1 03f . 

Dover,  treaty  .  of,  63 
Dowlali,  Surajah,  78 
Drogheda,  massacre  of,  60,  62 
Druids,  3,  4 

Dual  Alliance  (1894)  119 
Dual  Monarchy,  122f. 

Dublin,  19,  44 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  60 

Dundee,  68 

Dunkirk,  61 

Dupleix,  78 

Duquesne,  fort,  78 

Durham,  Lord,  115 

Dutch  wars,  60,  63 

East  India  company,  56,  84,  102,  105 

Easter,  7 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  court  of,  65 
Economic  Revolution,  80fF. 

Economic  theory,  revolution  in,  80f. 
F.djtar  the  Peaceful,  9 
Edinburgh,  77 

Education  law  of  1870,  108f. 
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Edward  the  Confessor,  10,  17 
Edward  the  Elder,  9 
Edward  I,  26f„  28 
Edward  II,  27f. 

Edward  IIT,  29,  32,  35 

Edward  IV,  35 

Edward  VI,  43,  44f„  46,  50 

Edward  VIII,  125 

Edward,  son  of  Henry  III,  24 

Edwin,  8 

Egbert,  8 

Egypt,  88,  89,  102,  110,  117 
Egyptian  campaign,  89 
Eight  hour  day  for  mines,  114 
Elba,  island  of,  92 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  24 
Eliot,  George,  111 
Eliot’s  Resolutions,  57 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  43,  44, 
46ff„  51,  53,  54,  55 
Elizabethan  period  of  literature,  111 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  114 
England,  1,  8,  13,  15,  20,  22,  23,  27, 

28,  34,  38,  41,  42,  44,  45,  46,  47, 

48,  53,  55,  59,  60,  61,  63,  64,  65, 

67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  73,  75,  76,  77, 

78,  81,  83,  84,  87,  88,  89,  90,  92, 

93,  94,  96,  98,  100,  102,  105,  107, 
110,  111,  112,  116,  117,  120,  124 
English  Channel,  32 
Entente  Cordiale,  (1904)  119 
Erasmus,  41 
Essex,  9,  30 
Estates  General,  86 


Staples,  treaty  of,  38 
Ethelbert,  8,  9 
Ethelfrith,  8 

Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy,  71 
Europe,  1,  2,  3,  8,  13,  18,  38,  40,  41,  50, 
54,  62,  70,  77,  80,  89,  90,  93,  112, 
Evesham,  battle  of,  24 
Exchequer,  17,  19,  51 
Excise  bill,  76 
Exeter,  1 5 

Factory  legislation,  100,  109 
Family  Compact,  75 
Fashoda,  112 
Fenian  movement,  _  108 
Ferdinand,  of  Spain,  97 
Feudal  nobility,  38 
Feudalism,  13f. 

Fief,  14 

Fielding,  the  novelist,  83 
Finland,  93 

First  Coalition  (1793)  87 
First  Italian  Campaign,  88,  89 
First  Morocco  Crisis  (1905)  120 
Five  Knights  Case,  57 
Five  Mile  Act,  63 
Flanders,  27,  32,  39,  61,  70 
Flemish  towns,  39 
Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  40,  43 
Florence,  39 
Florida,  78,  82 
Foch,  Ferdinand,  121,  122 
Folkmoot,  1 1 
Fontenoy,  battle  of,  77 
Forty-two  Articles  of  Faith,  45 
Fox,  Charles  James,  84f„  86 
France,  18,  20,  27,  28,  34,  35,  40,  41, 

42,  43,  45,  46,  47,  48,  50,  54,  57, 

58,  61,  69,  70,  71,  74,  75,  76,  77, 

78,  79,  82,  86fL,  98,  102,  104,  105, 

110,  112,  120,  121,  122f. 

Francis  I,  of  France,  40 

Francis,  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  77 

Francis  Ferdinand,  murder  of  (1914) 


120 

Franco-Prussian  war.  109 
Frankfort,  on  the  Rhine,  94 


Frederick,  son  of  George  II.  76 
Frederick,  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  56 
Frederick  II  (the  Great)  76f.,  78 
Free  trade,  94,  101 
French  annexation  of  Morocco,  120 
French  Revolution,  80,  86ff. 

Friedland,  battle  of,  89 

Gainsborough,  painter,  83 

Gandhi,  117,  123 

Garrick,  David,  83 

Gascony,  28 

Gaul,  4 

Gauls,  4 

Gaveston,  28 

Geneva,  41,  45 

Genoa,  23 

Geography,  influence  on  British  his¬ 
tory,  1 

George  I,  73,  75 
George  II,  75f.,  77 
George  III,  79ff„  84f. 

George  IV,  96 

George  V,  125 

George  VI,  125 

Georgia,  colony  of,  83 

German  Confederation  (1815)  94 

Germans,  6 

Germany,  41,  112,  119,  120,  121,  122f. 
Ghent,  peace  of  (1814)  94 
Gibraltar,  fortress  of,  71,  103 f . 
Gladstone,  W.E.,  107ff.,  110,  112,  116 
Glendower,  34 

Glorious  Revolution,  53,  65 
Gloucester,  statute  of,  27 
Godolphin,  71 
Godoy,  91 

Goidels,  or  Gaels,  3 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  83 
Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  93 
Goodwin  case,  55 
Gordon,  General,  110,  117 
Gorizia,  121 
Grand  jury,  19 
“Grand  Remonstrance”,  58 
Great  Britain,  94,  104,  112,  123 
Great  Charter,  24 
Great  Council,  24,  28 
Greece,  98,  102.  104,  121f„  124 
Greenville  Election  Act,  80 
Gregory  I,  8 
Grenville  ministry,  79 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  45,  46 
Grey,  Lord,  80 
Grocyn,  William,  41 
Gunpowder  Plot,  55 
Habeas  Corpus,  22,  97 
Hadrian,  4 
Haile  case,  65 
Haldane,  Lord,  120 
Hampden,  John,  57,  58 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  54f. 
Handel,  composer  of  oratorios,  83 
Hanover,  73,  75,  77 
Hapsburg,  house  of,  70,  76 
Harold,  10 

Hastings,  battle  of,  10,  15 
Havana,  78 

Heligoland,  island  of,  93 
Henrietta  Maria,  56 
Henry  I,  18,  27 
Henry  II,  8f.,  20,  28 
Henry  III,  23f. 

Henry  IV,  34 
Henry  V,  33 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  30 
Henry  VII,  26,  35,  37f.,  39,  51 
Henry  VIII,  37ff.,  47,  50,  100 
Herzegovina,  110,  120 
High  Commission,  court  of,  47,  50,  51, 
59 
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Hindenburg  Line,  122 
Hogarth,  painter,  83 
Hohenzollern,  house  of,  76 
Holland,  S3,  89 
Holstein,  6 
Holy  Alliance,  94 
Holy  City,  22 

Holy  Lands,  20,  22,  121,  123 

Holy  Places,  22,  104 

Home  Rule  bill,  112 

Home  Rule  party,  110,  112 

Home  Rule  question,  110,  114,  116 

Honduras,  78 

HongKong,  island  of,  102 

Howard,  John,  83 

Hudson  Bay  territory,  71 

Huguenots,  57 

Humanitarian  reforms,  83 

Humber  river,  8 

Hundred,  the,  1 1 

Hundred  Years’  war,  30,  32f. 

Huntington,  IS 

Huskisson,  98 

Huxley,  Thomas,  1 1 1 

Iceland,  39 

Immunities,  14 

Imperial  Federation  League,  117 

Imperial  war  cabinet,  118,  119 

Imperialism,  growth  of,  112 

Impressment  of  American  seamen,  94 

Income  tax  law  repealed  (1816)  96 

Tndia,  69,  78,  84,  88,  104,  116f„  123 

India,  Act  of  1858,  105,  116 

India  Bill,  Pitt’s,  84 

Indians  of  North  America,  81,  94 

Indulgence,  declaration  of,  (1672)  64 

Industrial  Revolution,  1,  81 

Innocent  III,  21 

Inns  of  Court,  31 

Inquisition,  45,  61 

Instrument  of  Government,  61 

Jntercursus  Magnus,  38 

Intercursus  Malus,  38 

Investiture  question,  18 

“Invincible  Armada,”  48 

Ionian  islands,  93 

Ireland,  2,  3,  9,  19,  44,  50,  55f„  58, 
60,  63,  65,  69,  87f.,  98f„  111,  116 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  111 
Irish  Free  State,  116 
Irish  Home  Rule  question,  110,  114 
Irish  revolt  of  1848,  102f. 

Irish  Union  Act,  88,  102 
Isabella,  mother  of  Edward  III,  29 
Italy,  40,  41,  71,  75,  87,  89,  90,  97, 
112,  119,  121,  124 
Jamaica,  island  of,  61 
Tames  I,  53ff. 

James  II,  64,  65,  67,  68,  69,  70 

Tames  IV,  of  Scotland,  38,  40,  43 

James  V,  of  Scotland,  44 

Jameson  raid,  112,  119 

Japan,  121 

Jena,  battle  of,  89 

Jenkins'  Ear,  war  of,  76 

Jerusalem,  20,  23 

Jesuits,  45 

Jews,  31,  68 

Joan  of  Arc,  33 

John,  King  of  England,  20,  21f.,  23 
John  the  Fearless,  33 
Johnson,  Ben,  50 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  91 
Jousts,  15 

judicial  Reform  act  (1873)  109 
Junto,  71 
jury,  1,  22 

Justices  of  the  peace,  51 


Katherine.  French  wife  of  Henry  V,  33 
Kent,  7,  9,  30 
Kett’s  rebellion,  44 
Khartum,  117 

Killiecrankie,  battle  of,  168 
King’s  Bench,  court  of,  1,  9,  51 
Kingsley,  Charles,  111 
Knighthood,  15 
Knox,  John,  45,  46 
Kruger,  Oom  Paul,  119 
Kut-el-Amara,  121 
La  Hogue,  naval  battle  of,  122 
Labor  party,  123 
Laborers,  statute  of,  30 
Laibach,  Congress  of  (1821)  97 
Laisscs  faire,  81 
Lancastrian  Kings,  34f. 

Land  Act  of  1870,  110 

Land  legislation  for  Ireland,  108 

Langton,  Stephen,  20,  21 

Latimer,  46 

Latitudinarians,  68 

Laud,  58 

League  of  Nations,  2,  122,  123 
Leinster,  60 
Leipzig,  battle  of,  92 
Lewes,  battle  of,  24 
Lexington,  battle  of,  82 
Liberal  Party,  107,  109,  112,  114 
Limerick,  treaty  of,  69 
Lincoln,  39 

Livery  and  Maintenance,  38 
T.ivingstone,  David,  112 
Llewellyn,  26 

Lloyd  George,  121,  122f. 

Lollards,  3 If. 

London,  4,  9,  10,  15,  22,  31,  35,  59,  65, 
101 

London  Company,  56 
London  Conference 
of  1827.  98 
of  1831,  102 
of  1913,  120 

London  police  system,  98 
Londonderry,  siege  of,  69 
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